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‘Beautiful England 


STUDIES OF THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE 
oF New Encianp LANDSCAPE 


III. The Brook 


HE New England brook is spring 
fed and its usual course is quite 
short, running from part way 

up some hillside across an _ intervale 
or meadow, where it meanders in the 
most extraordinary fashion, until it joins 
a larger stream. Occasionally it leaps 
in lovely falls directly from its source 
to the basin that awaits it at the very 
foot of its own hill. Rarely idling in 
the sun in its short and swift course 
from source to finish; its waters are as 
clear and cool as they are musical. The 
bottom of soil or rock shows through its 
inconsequential depth, so that its pre- 
vailing colors are mossy browns and 
greens broken with the diamond-like 
sparkle of its ripples. It is the home of 
that idealized fish the speckled trout, 
and never was fish or fowl more suited 
to its habitat. Trout of a pound-weight 
may be taken from a brook that you can 
step across. | 
On the banks grows the cardinal flower. 
If it passes through thickly-wooded land, 
it is more treacherous, quickly under- 
mining the thin surface soil and felling 


trees of considerable growth, but in - 


return for the tangle and havoc thus 


created, contributing a wealth of fern © 


and floral life. The brook enters into 
our landscape only as a detail, for its 
course is so hidden that it can scarcely be 
detected by the keenest eye at a little 
distance, save as a rift in the foliage on 
the hill or a strip of deeper green in the 
meadow tells of its presence. | 
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Photograph by Harvey C. Brainerd 


A STONY BROOK 
NORWAY, MAINE 
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Photograph by Harvey C. Brainerd 


A MOUNTAIN FALL, 
SOMERS, CONN. 
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THE GULF BROOK, SOMERS, CONN. 
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THE SHUMATUSCOCANT RIVER. IM- 
PORTANT IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
ABINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS. SEE 
PAGE 115. 
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THE GENUINE PATRIOTISM 
By FREDERICK HARCOURT 


OR some time past, there has 
kK been, in Providence, Rhode 
Island, an animated discussion, 
in the newspapers and by peo- 
ple in general, of an antiquated theme 
relative to the familiar, persistent, and 
shameful conditions of the street-life, 
in that city. ~This refers, naturally, 
to the narrow, congested portion of 
the chief commercial thoroughfare, 
Westminster Street, from Turk’s Head 
to Cathedral Square, and to the ogling 
male loiterers and moral male de- 
generates, who congregate habitually 
therein, and whose main object and 
occupation in life appear to bea never- 
ending quest of feminine prey. 
The impelling cause of the recru- 
dency of the subject, and of its agi- 
tation, was a _ discourse entitled, 


“The New Patriotism,” by Doctor 


William MacDonald, the George Lean- 
der Littlefield Professor of American 
History, of Brown University. This 
address was delivered by Doctor Mac- 
Donald, Sunday afternoon, Feb. 11, 
1912, before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tain Association, of Providence, at its 
headquarters, Number 519 Westmin- 
ster Street, northeast corner of Jackson 
Street. 

The directly effective portion of the 
lecture, and that which gave applica- 
tion to its subject, was the idea, that 
every man of force and intelligence 
has a combat to wage against the pre- 
vailing evils of his own community, 
fully as important and patriotic as 


that which might engage him upon a 
literal field of battle. One of the most 
determined efforts in this social war- 
fare should be directed, Doctor Mac- 
Donald contended, against the lawless- 
ness and vulgarity that characterize 
especially the every-day life of our 
principal thoroughfares, and that find 
expression in the attitude of the male 
loungers toward the unprotected 
women, who pass to and fro in these 
public highways. This subject, al- 
though of ancient origin, in Providence, 
cannot be revived with too great fre- 
quency. 

Let us ascend, at once, to.a plane of 
thought one step higher than that 
voiced by Doctor MacDonald, and 
affirm, that it is far more glorious and 


patriotic for a mantostruggleearnestly, 


by humane methods, to promote the 
moral betterment of his fellow-crea- 
tures, than to shed their blood, with 
deadly weapons, upon a _ veritable 
battle-ground. This is true, irre- 
spective of the magnitude of the ob- 
ject attained, in sanguinary strife, 
in the name of love of country. The 


putting into practice of this principle 


is, indeed, a splendid exemplification of 
the genuine patriotism. 

One of the most disgusting presen- 
tations of many cities in the United 
States, and particularly of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is the deportment and 
language of theubiquitous street-oglers, 
which would tend to suggest that femi- 
nine modesty and dignity are unfamiliar 
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virtues to their perverted minds. 
These individuals addicted to loafer- 
ism, whose ocular and oral offenses 
are tolerated in the streets of Provi- 
dence, were denominated, by Doctor 
MacDonald, with insistent reiteration, 
as —‘“‘mashers.”” Proceeding from 
the mouth of one of the chief officers 
of instruction of Brown University, 
this term of modern slang, which came 
into common use in the year 1882, 
has been given a new impetus and 
lease of life, in Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. ‘The expres- 
sion has been head-lined by the press, 
welcomed in the home, appropriated 
by the youth, and degluted by the 
student body of Brown University ;— 
in fact, it has become, through fre- 
quent imitative use, a fixture in the 
vocabularies of one-half the inhab- 
itants of the region of Narragansett 
Bay. 

The object of this article is to dis- 
cuss two salient features of Doctor 
MacDonald’s discourse: the sugges- 
tions which arise from his use of the 
vulgarism, just cited, and his failure 
to offer a fundamental remedy for the 
effacement of the evil to which this 
coarse expression applies. 

The most conspicuous of all the 
social ills, in the United States, and 
one that calls loudly for redress, is 
the crime against English speech. 
The United-Statesmen are notoriously 
the most lax of all the civilized peoples 
of the earth, in the use of their mother- 
tongue. It is a question to be solved, 
just what degree of respect most of 
our citizens feel for the English lan- 
guage; but the exact measure of re- 
gard which they demonstrate for it is 
self-evident: it is settled beyond the 
shadow of a doubt by their phonation, 
pronunciation, diction, and grammati- 
cal construction. 

It is not an exaggeration to say, that 
the majority of the native inhabitants 
of the United States of America never 
takes the pains to produce correctly 
one single tone, or to pronounce cor- 
rectly one single word, of the English 
language. Many of our people mis- 
pronounce habitually even their own 


prenames, surnames, and the names 
of the localities which they inhabit, 
and are totally unconscious, in doing 
so, of their grave responsibility to 
others. It is the small minority only, 
that gives evidence, by phonal dem- 
onstration, of a knowledge of ortho- 
epy, and of a vital interest in the art 
of clear-cut, refined, and accurate 
enunciation. The lingual corrup- 
tions of speech, which distinguish our 
countrymen, prove, more conclusively 
than all else, how undeveloped is their 
sense of scrupulous exactitude, and how 
uncontrolled are the nice functions of 
their mental mechanism. 

Articulate speech is one of God’s 
most precious gifts to humanity, and, 
as such, should be cultivated to the 
utmost, and, above all, defended from 
violation. It is that divine faculty, 
the correct exercise of which, elevates 
mankind above the brute creation. 
Human speech should be regarded as 
sacred, and kept undefiled, for it 
belongs not only to ourselves, but 
likewise to posterity: it is a priceless 
heritage, held in trust for future genera- 
tions. Whoever condones a linguistic 
malefactor, and looks with indifference 
upon his tendency of reversion to a 


lower type, as exhibited in the non- 


conservation of his mother-tongue, 
has little respect for the Deity, for his 
mother-country, or for himself. 
Unanalytical and confiding people 
accept unhesitatingly the language of a 
public educator as a criterion of per- 
fection and infallibility. If a teacher 
in any institution of learning is in the 
habit of employing publicly inelegant 
and crude expressions, it reacts in a 
most lamentable manner upon the 
body of students under his direction, 
as well as upon the entire community 
in which he pursues his high calling. 
The evil is communicated to 4ll classes 
of society and inoculates the people 
with a noxious mental disorder. If 
one may not demand pure and immacu- 
late English of the officers of instruc- 
tion in our foremost colleges and uni- 
versities, it is a problem of whom he 
may require it by just right,— unless 
it be of the pulpit, or perhaps of the 
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stage, which, alas, proves frequently 
disappointing to a serious student of 
the language. 

To carry on a persistent warfare 
against linguistic rowdyism is the duty 

f every educated and conscientious 
person, as much as to combat any other 
social barbarity. This is, in truth, 
one of the highest expressions of the 
genuine patriotism; and purists are its 
illustrious champions. 

Conforming to precedent, or to the 
habit in vogue of proceeding backwards 
from effect to cause, Doctor Mac- 
Donald mistook the one for the other, 
and, consequently, did not arrive at the 
root, or incitement, of the evil which 
he Jideaed. One may not doubt Doc- 


tor MacDonald’s efficiency in Ameri- 


can history, north and south, but it 


is evident that he is not a sociological 


historian. If he were one, his tactics 
of reasoning would have been based, 
in this instance, on another premise, 
and he would have asserted, that the 
male, not the female, needs protection, 
— in Providence. 

It is an acknowledged and incon- 
trovertible fact, that a man, even of the 
crudest and most depraved. type, 
rarely affronts a woman in a public 
thoroughfare, by vulgar ogling and 
impertinent remarks, unless the 
woman, or another of her sex, has led 
him to believe, then, or at an earlier 
period, that such behavior might not 
be looked upon by her as an insult to 
her virtue and delicacy. It is well 
known to the psychologist, but not 
comprehended, or, at least, not avowed 
by the layman, that the masculine 
division of the species Homo sapiens 
is endowed, fundamentally, innately, 
and ineradicably, with a greater degree 
of modesty and delicacy, than is the 
feminine portion. This is a subtle 
dispensation of “nature,” or that 
metaphysical principle of life, which is 
ticketed with this word. A man, 
deep down in his soul, possesses a 
certain instinct, more chaste and deli- 
cate than that bestowed upon any 
other created object; and however low 
he may fall, this inborn impulse per- 
sists to the end. This is his respect 


for womanhood, or, more correctly 
expressed, his respect for all good 
women. Every woman recognizes in- 
tuitively this special propensity in man, 
and all women of rectitude rejoice in it, 
and acclaim it as the supreme tribute of 
mankind to womankind. This spon- 
taneous inclination.in man is woman’s 
best protection, and woman is usually 
at fault if it proves otherwise. 

During the last decade, Providence 
has been the actual refuse-ground, or 
rubbish-heap, of its sister-cities, which 
flank it on either side,— Boston and 
New-York. It is the place where in- 
numerable human derelicts, dilapi- 
dated and storm-beaten, have sought 
refuge, to exercise freedom of con- 
science, when ejected from other com- 
munities. ‘There is going on, in West- 
minster Street, day by day, a rummage- 
sale of these offscourings of humanity, 
which is looked upon with amusement 
by some, and with apathy and uncon- 
cern by others. The civic officers 
have been incomprehensibly indifferent 
to the presence of these unfortunate 
wrecks in the most frequented street 
of Providence, and one can say, in 
consequence, that none of the principal 
thoroughfares of Paris, London, or 
Berlin presents proportionately so 
depraved a spectacle, as does West- 
minster Street, in the little New-Eng- 
land city on the Moshassuck. To 
Westminster Street, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, belongs the unenviable 
distinction of being one of the most cor- 
rupt municipal highways in the world. 

W Vhat the city of Providence needs 
most urgently is a literal cleaning out 
of its public thoroughfares of the dis- 
reputable bands of female vampires 
that infest them, and that look upon 
every man as their lawful property. 
These miserable creatures attract 
swarms of addle-brained males, which 
hover about them, as do the sharp-set 
bluebottles around tainted objects 
generally. Remove the impurities, and 
the parasites will follow them. Un- 
fortunately, neither female lycan- 
thropes nor their male satellites are 
effaceable from the earth, but it is 
possible to relegate them to arcane 
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places, where their influence will not 
vitiate, and their personalities will 
not disgust, people of a higher stratum. 
If the herculean task of the cleansing 
of Providence—the Augean stable 
of New England—is accomplished, 
the municipal authorities, upon whom 
devolves the responsibility of the 
present vile conditions, will have 
obeyed the most vehement injunction 
of the genuine patriotism. : 

Coming to the middle social stratum, 
that includes the office-girls, the shop- 
girls, and the better class of working- 
girls generally, it is to be observed 
by those who have studied minutely 
and systematically their character 
and deportment, that these young and 
youngish women are well able to take 
care of themselves. When women 
set at naught the old rules.of vocational 
delimitation, and obliterated resolutely 
the line of demarcation, that, in former 
days, separated the masculine and 
feminine occupations, they did so with 
their eyes wide open and with all their 
senses alert. They became speedily 
more than wise in their day and genera- 
tion, and equipped themselves with 
every possible weapon of moral self- 
defense. Their preparedness, in this 
direction, is phenomenal! If they were 
fortified intellectually to the same 
degree, the ideal combination of moral 
and mental qualifications would prove 
the greatest of all blessings to civiliza- 
tion and to posterity. 

It is an unpleasant truth, however, 
that, in Providence, a certain portion 
of the feminine wage-workers of the 
superlatively worldly-wise class is 
more eager in the quest for masculine 
admiration, than are the men in their 
more clumsy efforts to win feminine 
approval. Upon these women alone 
rests the answerableness of their ethi- 
cal shortcomings. Owing to the un- 
conventionality and almost unlimited 
freedom of our social customs, many 
of these female wage-earners have 
become possessed of an astonishing 
objective knowledge of the multi- 
tudinous intricacies of fascination and 
of the modes of their application. 
Even a nonagenarian fldneur, after a 


long career devoted to the  sub- 
jective experience and study of femi- 
nine blandishment, would not com- 
prehend so thoroughly their devious- 
ness. 

The system of procedure of these 
astute women is quite different from 
that of the opposite sex: they work 
slyly and coyly, not in an open and 
unconcerned way, as do their victims. 
By covert, suggestive glances, by alli- 
cient manners, of which they all pos- 
sess the secret, and by a hazardous 
attire worn boldly under the guise of 
fashion, they encourage the male 
loiterers, who linger about them and 
the neighborhoods of their employ- 
ment, as do silly insects around the 
shrewder species that eventually de- 
vours them. 

Turning to a happier side of our 
social life, it may be said — the praise 
be to good, noble mothers!— that, in 
Providence, as well as everywhere else, 
are found, naturally, many unsophis- 
ticated, wholesome-minded, and charm- 
ing girls of the working-class, who are 
an honor and ornament to their own 
circle of society. Real mothers will 
not fail in their Christian duties; 
therefore, one need feel no concern 


for the moral stability of their daugh- 


ters. Let virtue-loving mothers look 
unceasingly to the rearing of their sons 
and daughters, and especially to their 
ethical training, and the crowds of idle 


men that encumber the streets of | 


town and city will diminish in the 
ratio that the home-care and mother- 
watchfulness increase. 3 

Upon all mothers and fathers is im- 
posed by the Creator the highest 
charge in the world,— the thorough 
moral and intellectual education of 
their children. The determined ob- 
servance of this predestined mission 
is the basic law of the genuine patriot- 
ism. Its secondary precept to man- 


kind is to uphold and encourage 


parents in the righteous fulfilment of 
their trust. 

The conduct of the women that 
compose the highest stratum of society, 
and upon which is superposed the 


' dignity and welfare of the entire social 


masa 


From a photograph by John William Auty, Providence, Rhode Island 


A VIEW OF WESTMINSTER STREET, THE CHIEF COMMERCIAL THOROUGHFARE OF 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


fabric, should be subjected to the most 
critical and rigorous scrutiny. ‘The 
moral accountability of all Christen- 
dom centers in these women,— in their 
acts and example. What may one 
expect of the mothers and of the 


women generally in the ranks beneath 
them, if they fail in their sacred duties 


to mankind: 

Many poor, deluded women of the 
middle class believe it to be com- 
mendably smart and genteel to ape 
and parrot their sisters who occupy a 
position above them in the social world. 
They follow the whimsicalities of 
dress and speech and the general man- 
nerisms of these higher-placed women 
more implicitly than they heed the 
commands of the Law and the Gospel. 
Frequently, these models are of the 
rhinestone variety, resplendent and 


glittering, but factitious to the core. 
Many of the wealthy women of What- 
Cheer City are of this deceptive type; 
and although they pose as _ social 
beacons, they possess as little knowl- 
edge of genuine distinction, of high- 
bred manners, and of the elegancies of 
cultivated conversation, as the maids 
in their kitchens have an_ under- 
standing of the exquisite art of Meis- 
sonier or of Mignard. In fact, not an 
inconsiderable number of these ficti- 
tious social leaders permit from their 
men friends and associates certain 
vulgarities of deportment and_lan- 
guage, that their female servitors, if 
of the right sort, would resent as in- 
sults. No other influence has so 
vulgarized the social life of our coun- 
try in the eyes of the world, both at 
home and’ abroad, as the _ personal 
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bearing and uncultured utterance of 
this class of American women. By all 
means, protect the men! ‘These 
women are ramparts of worldliness 
and hardihood in comparison. 

Many men are water-weak and 
veritable reine Thoren where a certain 
type of miscalled society women is 
concerned; and it would seem, that 
these spineless countrymen of ours have 
not advanced beyond the original 
Parsifalian stage of simplicity, in their 
comprehension of the true character 
of this distinctive group of womankind. 


To set about it to shake them up 
thoroughly, to fiber their flaccid voli- 
tion, and to kindle within them the 
spark of vigorous manhood is living 
up to one of the strongest mandates 
of the genuine patriotism. 

It is, verily, a strange condition of 
affairs, and a most peculiar phase of 
perverted civilization, that an unprej- 
udiced observer of the social system 
of the present day must avow, that the 
genuine patriotism consists in  pro- 
tecting the males,—and that the 
females are able to protect themselves. 


The editors desire to call particular attention to the following corrections of the printed text 
of “The Genuine Patriotism.” In none of these instances does the error appear in Mr. Frederick 


Harcourt’s manuscript. 


Errata 


Page 107, column 1, line 26, for Feb. read February 

Page 108, column 1, lines 46 and 47, for grammati-cal read grammat-ical 
Page 108, column 2, lines 7 and 8, for ortho-e€py read ortho-epy 

Page 109, column 1, line 20, for north and south read North and South 
Page 110, column 1, lines 46 and 47, for ethi-cal read eth-ical 


THE IDLERS 


GERTRUDE MerciA WHEELOCK 


The wind-swept vales and heights are cool, 
Through lingering, sun-touched days; 

The chariots whirr through wooded aisles 
Of sylvan joy? Who pays? 


The music of a million strings 
Is touched to the air they ask, 
The warm life-blood of a million hearts, 
Is bent to a thankless task. 


Yes, though ye proudly wear your crown; 
And the dust tread ’neath your feet — 

Your ringing laughter cannot drown, 
The moan from the city street. 


Ah, know ye the world that is strewn with rose —- 
Do ye bask in its gilded rays, 

Do ye know of the life that is never lived 
For another’s joy? Who pays? 


Adown the shadowed vale they come 
Flanked by a million woes — 

With none to care 1f the way be smooth, 
Or whither the pilgrim goes. 


Yea, though ye proudly wear your crown; 
And the dust tread ’neath your feet, 
Your ringing laughter cannot drown, 
The moan from the city street. 
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ABINGTON 
By WILLIAM J. COUGHLAN 


IDWAY betweén Boston and 
Plymouth, on the line of the 
New York, New Haven & 
| Hartford Railroad, lies the 
town of Abington. On June 10, 1712, 
it began its official existence. It is 
now preparing to 
celebrate in a 
fitting manner its 
bicentennial and 
to recall the story 
of its two hun- 
dred years of 
struggle and at- 
tarinment,—a 
story like that of 
many another 
New England 
town, of sturdy 
purpose, of ener- 
getic toil, of 
patient endur- 
ance, and of grati- 
fying success. 
Before the 
Leyden Company 
of Pilgrims em- 
barked for Amer- 
ica, they entered 
into a seven years’ 
partnership with 
certain London 
merchants, called 
merchant advent- 
urers, by the terms 
of which all the 
property owned 
in common was to 
be divided on the 
termination of the 
partnership. In 
1626 the Colony bought out the ad- 
venturers for eighteen hundred pounds, 
and shortly afterwards let to Governor 
Bradford and eight associates the trade 
of the Colony for six, years, in con- 
sideration of the payment of the eight- 


GREAT BRONZE EAGLE FOR MEMORIAL ARCH 
DESIGNED BY BELA PRATT cluded in the 


een hundred pounds due to the ad- 
venturers, the payment of the debts of 
the Leyden Company, and the further 
agreement to bring over each year for 
six years, hoes and shoes to the value of 
fifty pounds. This indicates that the 
foreign shoe trade 
was encouraged 
long before we had 
any protective 
tariff of our own. 
The persons who 
associated 
with EGovernor 
Bradford in this 
contract were 
calied “Pur; 
chasers.” 

The letters- 
patent of the 
Colony stood in 
the name of Gov- 
ernor Bradford 
until 1640, and 
was then trans- 
ferred to the body 
of Freemen. At 
the time of this 
transfer there 
were reserved to 
the Purchasers 
and ‘‘Oldcomers”’ 
three large tracts 
of land, which left 
the Colony in 
possession of un- 
divided or com- 


territory later in- 


towns of Abing- 

ton, Bridgewater, and Middleborough. 
There were still persons to be 
rewarded for their services rendered 
to the Colony or the Province, and 
others who for various considerations 
successfully urged their claims for 
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MEMORIAL BRIDGE AND ARCH 


portions of the common lands. It 
followed that the territory later in- 
cluded in Abington was parcelled out 


to the early colonists, many of whom: 


never resided on their possessions 
in this locality. 

Among the persons to whom land 
was granted for services rendered to 
the Colony, and eventually located 
in Abington, were Nathaniel Souther, 
the first clerk of the Colony; Timothy 
Hatherly, merchant adventurer of 
London; Gov. Andrew Belcher, Gov. 
William Bradford, Lieut. John Hol- 
brook, Phineas Pratt, the children of 
Clement Briggs, the children of Lieut. 
James Torrey, and William Barstow. 

Peregrine White, on Oct. 3, 1665, re- 
quested “That the Court would ac- 
commodate him with a portion of land 
in respect that he was the first of the 
English that was borne in these ptes,”’ 
and he was accordingly accommodated 
to the extent of two hundred acres. 

“Ancient Servants” were also 
remembered with fifty-acre grants in 
this territory or at Saconnet. Among 
those who took their grants here were 
John Hanmore, Walter Woodward, 
Joseph Whiston, George Partridge, 
and George Vicory. 


The location of all the grants along 
the Patent line from east to west was 
as follows: The Mark Eames grant, 
beginning at Accord Pond at the 
northeast corner of the town and ex-. 
tending three miles westerly on the 
Patent line. Immediately south of | 
this was the Hatherly grant, three 
miles square, its northwest corner 
adjoining the Patent line. Directly 
west of the Hatherly grant was the 
grant to John Holbrook. measuring 
two miles on the Patent line, and ex- 
tending southerly three-quarters of a 
mile. West of the John Holbrook 
grant, the grant to Gov. Andrew 
Belcher extended two hundred and 
fourteen rods on the Patent line and 
southerly to the six-mile line of Bridge- 
water. West of the Belcher grant was 
the Peregrine White grant, which ex- 
tended into Bridgewater, the greater 
part of the White grant being in the 
town of Bridgewater. 

South of the John Holbrook grant 
and adjoining the Hatherly grant on 
its westerly side, the fifty-acre tracts 
of the Ancient Servants were located. 
Immediately south of these is the 
Souther grant, which extended two 
hundred rods on the Hatherly grant 
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and one hundred and sixty rods west- 
erly. Directly west of the Souther 
and south of the John Holbrook grant 
was the two-hundred-acre grant to 
Governor Bradford. In the two-mile 
tract, between the four-mile and six- 
mile lines of Bridgewater, were located 
the Pratt-Briggs grant of three hundred 
and fifty acres, the southeast corner 
extending below the four-mile line. 
Adjoining this grant on its easterly 
side was the grant of two hundred 
acres to the children of Lieut. James 
Torrey. North of these grants and 
extending easterly to the Hatherly 
grant was a grant of one hundred and 
twenty acres to John Holbrook. The 
“Old Men’s Shares” extended from the 
four-mile to the six-mile line and three 
miles in aneasterly and westerly direc- 
tion, the easterly end being seventy- 
five rods east of Hancock Street. 
These shares were forty-two in num- 
ber, each one and one-half miles long 
and ninety (90) rods wide. ‘Twenty 
shares were also given to the “ Young 
Men” and were located in two divi- 
sions, one immediately east of the “Old 
Men’s Shares” and one south of the 
Hatherly grant. 

The Souther grant is generally men- 
tioned as the first grant made in 
Abington, but the statement is mis- 
leading. In 1642 the Colony granted 
to Nathaniel Souther “‘A farme of two 
hundred acres in some convenient 
place to be selected by him within the 


jurisdiction of the plantation.* 


Souther died without making any 
selection and in 1659 the court passed 
the following order, ‘‘For answere to 
the prayer of Mr. John Blake, of 
Boston, in the behalf of himself and 
sister Mistress Hannah Johnson That 
According to a formerly grant of the 
Court unto Mr. Nathaniel Souther, 
their father, deceased, that he the said 
Blake might have libbertie to looke out 
a parcel of land to accomodate 
them according to the aforesaid grant, 
the court gave him libbertie to seek 
out and in case hee can find any land 
_yett undesposed of within our juris- 
diction that may be.suitable unto him 
*Vol. II, p. 75, Ply. Col. Records, Court Orders. 


and answerable to his approbation. 
He is to signify it to the court and 
shall have a conveyance thereof con- 
firmed unto them.”’* 

It was not until Oct. 4, 1664, that 
this grant was located in Abington 
territory, when James Lovell, of Wey- 
mouth appeared before the Court at 
Plymouth, “ produceing a deed of sale 


-from the heires of Mr. Nathaniel 


Souther for a sertaine tract of land 
long since graunted by the collonie to 
Mr. Souther above said and alsoe 
propounding a place where he desired 
to take it up, viz., neare the place 
where Phenias Prat and the sonnes of 
Clement Briggs were accomodated, 
between theire land and the line of the 
pattent.”f The court on that day 
granted the petition and appointed 
commissioners to lay out the tract. 
The report of the commissioners was 


filed June 7, 1665. Before the date 


of that decree both the Hatherly and 


Pratt-Briggs grants had been defi- 
nitely located. 

The first settlement in Abington was 
made on the Souther grant by Andrew 


Ford, of Weymouth, between 1665 and | 


1668. It can be claimed from the 
recital in the deed from James Lovell 
to Andrew Ford, dated Feb. 5, 1679, 
of the easterly half of the Souther 
grant “which foresaid farm is now in 
the possession and hath been ever 
since it was layd out of the said Ford 
and is known and Called by the name 
of Ford’s farme,”’ that the first settle- 
ment was made in 1665—the year 
when the grant was laid out. By the 
side of Satucket Path, where it was 
crossed by the Shumatuscocant River 
the sturdy pioneer reared his humble 
habitation and with courageous heart 
began the conquest of the mighty 
forest that so recently had resounded 
with the war cry of the Indian. The 
exact location of the house is unknown, 
but the tradition that it was on what is 
now Adams Street in North Abington 
near Mill River, is consistent with 
probability and supported by such 


*Vol. III, Part 1, p. 182, Ply. Col. Records, Court 
Orders. 


tVol. IV, Ply. Col. Records, Court Orders. 
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documentary evidence as can be found. 
The place named is on the only path 
then in the Souther grant, is in that 
part of the grant owned by Ford, and 
the house would naturally be placed 
near the brook for the conveniences 
it would afford. In a deed from 
George Partridge to Thomas Andrews, 
dated March 13, 1671, of a sixty-acre 
grant in this locality there is a recital 
that “‘the said land goeth near a mile 
to the bridge, a little northerly from 
Andrew Ford’s house.”’ When Sa- 
tucket Path was laid out as a street, in 
1690, it was described as passing “‘on 
the westerly side of Andrew Ford’s 


house.”’ Furthermore, when Andrew: 


Ford, in 1720 sold to his son Andrew 
the southerly twenty acres in the 
Souther grant he described it as “ye 
piece called ye old field,” a designa- 
tion which suggests that it may have 
been the first field cleared and culti- 
vated by him. 

Samuel Ford, Ebenezer Ford, James 
Ford, Richard Whitmarsh and Joseph 
Lincoln were among the pioneers who 
settled on this grant shortly after the 
first habitation was built. On the 
westerly side of the street was the 
land of James Lovell, on which houses 
occupied by his eldest son Enoch and 
his youngest son, Joseph, were erected 
previous to 1679, before which time 
the little settlement was large enough 
to have a name by which it was known 
in the colony records — Ford’s Farm. 

A mile and a half to the south was 
the Pratt-Briggs grant of three hundred 
and fifty acres, of which Phineas Pratt 
of Charlestown owned the westerly 
two hundred and thirty-two acres. 
On Jan. 1, 1672, he sold to John Shaw, 
who shortly afterwards built on his 
possessions. His son Joseph Shaw 
lived on this lot previous to 1704, 
when it was sold to William Tirrell, 
who occupied it until his decease in 
1727. 

The easterly part of the grant, one 
hundred and twenty-eight acres, was 
sold to Caleb Chard and Samuel 
Chard June 27, 1687, and houses were 
erected by them on that part of it 
which was crossed by what is now 


Plymouth Street. Caleb Chard re- 
sided there as late as 1694. 

This grant is described as on both 
sides of the path (Satucket Path), “a 
little brook running through it.” 
The little brook referred to is the one 
which crosses Washington Street at 
the foot of Bicknell Hill, and was later 
known as Streame’s Brook. 

The Indian name of the greater part 
of the territory was Manamooskeagin, 
meaning “‘much or many beavers.”’ 
The portion lying south of the Hatherly 
grant was called Nannumackewitt. 
At the time of the first settlement the 
lands were heavily wooded. Logging 
and farming diverted the attention of 
the town builders. Saw mills, corn 
mills, and tanneries were among the 
first industries established, and they 
were generally under joint ownerships. 
Three mills were erected on Mill 
River, two on Beaver Brook, two on 
French’s River in East Abington, one 
tannery on Beaver Brook, and one on 
Mill River, near Adams Street. At 
least three of these mills were erected 
before the incorporation of the town. 

The scattered -hamlets prospered 
and the desire for a local government 
grew apace. As the settlements were 
outside the jurisdiction of Bridge- 
water there was no local government 
for maintaining order or promoting 
common interests. In 1691 this was 
partially remedied by placing Ford’s 
farm and the vicinage under the police 
control of Bridgewater, but the desire 
for full local government and exist- 
ence as a town urged the scattered 
inhabitants to action. 

In 1706 they petitioned the general 
court for a charter, asking that the 
territory containing fifteen thousand 
five hundred eighteen and one-half 
acres, bounded northerly by Dorches- 
ter, Braintree, Weymouth, and Hing- 
ham, easterly by Scituate, southerly 
and westerly by Bridgewater, be in- 
corporated as a town. The general 
court appreciated the enthusiasm of 
the pioneers, but was not satisfied 
that they were able to properly sup- 
port and maintain a minister, a neces- 
sary pre-requisite to obtaining a char- 
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ter, and denied the petition. Six 
years later the petition was renewed. 
The petitioners were able to show that 
a binding contract had been made with 
Mr. Samuel Brown to preach the 
_ gospel for them for the rest of his days, 
that sixty acres of land had been con- 
veyed to him. The court being satis- 
fied that the energetic inhabitants were 
able to meet their obligations in this 
respect granted the petition and on 
June 10, 1712, the town of Abington 
took its place on the map of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The town name was doubtless se- 
lected by Joseph Dudley, the royal 
governor of Massachusetts from 1702 
to 1715. 

“‘Always an autocrat, upon the 
naming of towns, he seems to have 
exercised an influence almost para- 
mount, especially during the later 
years of his administration. Of the 
towns incorporated within that period 
three— Dighton, 1712, Leicester, 
1713, and Sutton, 1714,— bear names 
connected with the governor’s family; 
four — Pembroke and Abington, 1712, 
Rutland and Lexington, 1713, bear 
names of English noblemen, pre- 
sumably his patrons. Throughout his 
checkered career Dudley had been 
much in England. Heir to a position 
of independence among the Puritans 
of Massachusetts Bay, he had early 
chosen the part of an Englishman 
placeman, which he was mentally 
fitted to perform. On visits home, in 
1682 and 1689, he had made powerful 
friends; and his circle of acquaintances 
became still wider during the years 
1692 to 1702, when as viceroy of the 
Isle of Wight he became the social 
favorite and spent his energies in 
gaining that interest which eventually 
secured for him the post of governor. 
That to men like the earls of Pem- 
broke, Abington, Rutland, and Lex- 
ington he should address himself was 
natural and politic. All had early 
cast in their lot with William of Or- 
ange, and were now in high favor at 
his court. All had, been foremost 
in asserting lately menaced rights, 
equally dear to Englishmen in Eng- 


land and Massachusetts. All had 
suffered for their defiance of Stuart 
tyranny in the later years of James. 
To few British peers could a political 
adventurer from the Puritan colony 
turn with better hope of obtaining 
assistance or of its efficacy when ob- 
tained.”’ Litchfield’s “Ancient Land- 
marks of Pembroke,” page 78. 

The first public building erected in 
the town was the little church thirty- 
six by forty feet, without steeple, bell, 
or pews, which stood in the field 
southeast of the dwelling house now 
occupied by Mrs. Otis W. Soule, on 
Washington Street, in Center Abing- 
ton. In 1751 it was taken down and a 
new church, seventy feet long, with 
tower and bell, erected about fifty 
feet south of the present Masonic 
building. This in time became too 
small to meet the needs of the congre- 
gation, and in 1819 the third church 
building, now Masonic Hall, was 
erected and used until 1849, when the 
church now occupied by the First 
Congregational Society was built. The 
first parish included the entire town 
until 1808, and‘all parish business was 
transacted at the regular town meet- 
ings. On March 22, 1808, the first 
meeting as a separate parish was held. 

The Second Congregational Society 
was established in South Abington in 
1808, the Third in East Abington in 
1813,and the Fourth in North Abing- 


ton in 1839. There are at the present © 


time twenty-one churches in the origi- 
nal town, representing many denomi- 
nations; and differences of religious 
thought do not mar the serene atmos- 
phere of the good fellowship and amity 
which exists. 

An aggressive insistence on what it 
believed to be the right has ever been 
characteristic of the town, and its 
annals bear proud evidence of its 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of 
human right. More than eighty sol- 
diers the little settlement sent out 
during the French and Indian war; 
at least nineteen of them fell beneath 
the tomahawk, or died from injuries 
received in battle. Only a few short 
years had the grass grown above their 
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graves when the town was called upon 
to declare its attitude in regard to the 
oppressive legislation enacted by the 
English government. On March 19, 
1770, its sentiments were expressed 
in the famous “Abington Resolves,”’ 
which in clear and forceful language 
set forth declarations and protests 
much similar to those which five years 
later were embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The resolves 
were prepared by a committee of 
seven, appointed by the town, viz.: 
Daniel Noyes, Samuel Pool, Aaron 
Hobart, David Jones, Jr., James Her- 
sey, Joseph Greenleaf, Esq., and 
Thomas Wilks. At least three of this 
committee were college graduates. 
The resolves were written by Joseph 
Greenleaf, an eminent lawyer, in 
later years the compiler of “‘Green- 
leaf’s Reports.”’ ‘The house where he 
resided for many years is still standing. 
A few of the fifteen paragraphs of the 
Resolves will serve to show the char- 
acter of the declarations. 

“Istly. That all nations who dwell 
upon the face of the whole earth and 
each individual of them, are naturally 
free, and while in a state of nature have 
a right to do themselves justice when 
their natural rights are invaded. 

““2ndly. Voted, as the opinion of 
this town, that mankind, while in their 
natural state, always had and now 
have a right to enter into compact 
and form societies, and erect such 
kind of government as the majority of 
them shall judge most for the public 
good. 

““Sthly. Voted, as the opinion of 
this town, that the late acts of the 
Parliament of Great Britain, imposing 
duties on American subjects for the 
sole purpose of raising a revenue, are 
an infringement of our Natural and 
Constitutional liberty, and contrary 
to the spirit and letter of the above- 
mentioned Royal grant, ordination, 
and establishment, of having and en- 
joying all liberties and immunities of 
free and natural born subjects. 

“7thly. Voted, as the opinion of 
this town, that therefore the above- 
mentioned acts are in themselves a 


mere nullity, and that he who wm et 
armis seizes the property of an Ameri- 
can subject for not paying the duties 
imposed on him by said acts ought to 
be deemed no better than a highway- 
man, and should be proceeded against 
in due course of law. 

“8thly. Voted, as the opinion of 
this town, that the troops (may they 
not more properly be called mur- 
derers) sent to Boston by Lord Hills- 
borough at the request of Gov. Ber- 
nard, to aid and to protect the com- 
missioners of the customs in levying 
the taxes imposed on us by said acts, 
amount to an open declaration of war 
against the liberties of America, and 
are an unjust invasion of them; and 
as we are refused any legal redress of 
grievances, we are in this instant 
reduced to a state of nature, whereby 
our natural right of opposing force is 
again devolved upon us. | 

“10thly. Voted that those persons 
who have always persisted in the 
scheme of importation, and those who 
have acceded to the agreement of non- 
importation, have violated their prom- 
ises, and, as it were, stolen their own 
goods and sold them to purchase 
chains and fetters, ought to be by us 
held in the uttermost contempt, and 
that we will have no sort of commercial 
connection with them or with any that 
deal with them, and their names shall 
stand recorded in the town book and 
posted up in all public places in town 
as enemies to their country. 

“llthly. Voted, that we are in 
duty bound not to use or consume any 
article from Great Britain subject to 
duties on the foregoing plan, and that 
we will not knowingly purchase of 
any person whatever any such articles 
until said acts are repealed, neither 
will we use or suffer willingly to be 
used in our families any Bohea Tea, 
cases of sickness only excepted.” 

At a town meeting held Jan. 11, 
1773, in a set of resolutions, unani- 
mously adopted, the town again re- 
corded its protest against the oppress- 
ive legislation of Great Britain. On 
Jan. 18, 1774, at a town meeting 


specially called to consider the tax - 
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on tea it was resolved “that such 
measures continued and persisted in 
will have a direct tendency to alienate 
the affections of the Americans from 
their parent state, and will be the most 
likely method to dissolve their Union 
and finally to break and destroy the 
British Empire.”’ Resolved, “That 
it is the duty of every individual in the 
community as a Christian, and a good 
and loyal subject to his King and as a 
freeman, to use all lawful endeavors 
to oppose such measures.” 

During the Revolutionary War Ab- 
ington contributed its full quota of 
men, and raised large sums of money 
for supplies. ‘‘Almost every man in 
town capable of bearing arms was 
in the service for a longer or shorter 
time.”’ (Aaron Hobart’s Historical 
Sketch of Abington, page 124.) More 
than that, at the beginning of the 
Revolution Col. Aaron Hobart, who 
for* six years had been engaged in 
casting church bells, began making 
cannon and cannon balls, and Abing- 
ton holds the proud record of being 
the first place in this country where 
cannon were cast. “At first, owing 
to a want of experience, and the 
practice of moulding in sand instead of 
clay, he was unsuccessful and sus- 
tained great losses; but, in process of 
time, the business was better under- 
stood; and he then carried it on 
largely and profitably. The cannon 
were cast hollow and afterward bored 
to make the inner surface true and 
smooth.”’ (Aaron Hobart’s Historical 
sketch of Abington, page 90.) 

In the war of 1812 the town gen- 
erously contributed in men and means 
to the cause of the nation. Fifty 
of the surviving veterans of that war 
took part in the semi-centennial of 


the town in 1862, and history records. 


the further fact that the oak which 
lined the sides of the famous frigate 
““Constitution”’ grew on the hills of 
Abington. 

In the civil war her troops were 
among the first to respond to the call 
of Governor Andrews. On April 15, 


1861, three days after Fort Sumpter 
_ was fired upon, came the call to duty; 


on the morning of April 16, ere the 
dews were dispelled from the grass 
on Boston Common, they were mus- 
tered there to proceed to Washington 
in defense of the country. Twelve 
hundred and forty-five soldiers and 
sailors represented the town on the 
fields of conflict. | 

For years previous to the war, 
Abington was known as “the hotbed 
of the Abolitionists.”” Meetings were 
held yearly in Island Grove from 1846 
to 1865, when the work of the Aboli- 
tionists was accomplished. Among 
the speakers who took part in the de- 
liberations were William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
Quincy, Theodore Parker, Francis 
Jackson, Parker Pillsbury, George 
Thompson, Abby Kelley Foster, and 
Lucy Stone. In 1909 a boulder, witha 
suitable inscription, was erected on the 
spot where the speaker’s stand for- 
merly stood, and on May 30 of that 
year dedicated with suitable cere- 
monies. 
Memorials to the soldiers of the 
civil war have been erected in the 
town: in Whitman Park, a fine 
soldiers’ monument; in Rockland, a 
beautiful memorial library building, 
and Abington is now completing a 
memorial arch in Island Grove Park 
and a memorial bridge three hundred 
feet in length crossing Island Grove 


Pond, at an expense of $23,000, which 


will be dedicated on June 10. The 
arch, twenty-six feet in height and 
eighteen feet wide, will be surmounted 
by a bronze eagle, eleven feet high 
the gift of Lewis A. Crossett, and the 
standards adorned with bronze bas 
reliefs of the soldier and sailor of 1861, 
gifts of the Women’s Relief Corps of 
Abington. The bronze figures are the 
work of Bela Pratt, the noted sculp- 
tor of Boston. 

The spirit of firm insistence on its 
rights, which has always characterized 
the town, was illustrated in the“‘ North 
Abington Riot” in 1889. The town 
had granted to the Rockland & 
Abington Street Railway Company the 
right to lay its tracks at grade, across 
the tracks of the Old Colony Railroad 


si 


—_ 
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in North Avenue. The railroad, con- 
testing the validity of the franchise, 
brought a bill in equity, in the Supreme 
Court, to restrain the construction, 
or limit the use of the tracks. After 
a full hearing Mr. Justice Knowlton 
ruled that the Supreme Court had no 
power to revise or modify the franchise 
given by the selectmen, and dismissed 
the bill. From this decision the rail- 
road appealed to the full bench, which 
sustained the decision of Mr. Justice 
Knowlton. After the first decree was 
entered the street railway notified the 
railroad that on Aug. 16, 1893, it would 
proceed to build its track, and asked 
for co-operation in the work, so that the 
safety of the traveling public on both 
lines would not be imperiled. The 
railroad, then controlled and operated 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad, in answer to this notice 
and request, sent out to North Abing- 
ton, on the day named, about three 
hundred of its employees to resist the 
construction of the work. os 

A conference was held at Nort 
Abington between the representatives 
of the respective parties, at which it 
was stated that the railroad would 
resist, by force, if necessary, the con- 
struction of the work authorized by 
the town, and the railroad representa- 
tives were notified that an injunction 
would be sought at once to restrain 
such interference. The injunction was 
sought and obtained that morning, 
but before it was obtained the railroad 
employees began tearing up the tracks 
of the street railway, which had been 
laid within the location of the railroad. 
A thousand angry citizens witnessed 
the operation, and in a few minutes 
paving stones, pickaxes, and clubs 
were flying in the air. 

The street railway workmen had 
kept out of sight, awaiting the expec- 
ted injunction, before they commenced 
operations; but the limit of endurance 
of the officials of the town was reached 
when they saw a corporation which 
had lost its case in court resort to the 
illegal use of force on a public high- 
way. For more than an hour a fierce 
contest was waged, picks, paving 


stones, pistols, shotguns, and the town 
water supply being among the weapons 
used. The strife ended only when 
news of the injunction reached the 
officials of the railroad. While no 
persons were killed, sixteen were 
injured, some seriously, and the build- 
ings in the vicinity of the railroad 
crossing were damaged by the flying 
missiles. 

Five of the leading representatives 
of the railroad were arrested on the 
spot, and subsequently bound over 
for the Grand Jury and _ indicted. 
The civil cases arising out of the oc- 
currence were all settled by the rail- 
road, a handsome new railroad station 
was built at North Abington, and 
strenuous efforts were then made by 
the railroad to have the town favor 
leniency in the disposition of the 
criminal cases pending against the 
railroad officials. But the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad cor- 
poration learned that a Massachusetts 
town whose rights it had invaded 
could not be outraged with impunity. 


At a special town meeting held on 


Oct. 18, 1893, after a full and vigorous 
discussion of the whole matter, it 
was voted, and by a unanimous vote, 
as the sense of the town, that the rail- 
road officials should be prosecuted and 
punished to the full extent of the law. 

The five defendants, the superin- 
tendent, the chief of the railroad 
police, and three section foremen of the 
railroad pleaded nolo contendere to the 
indictments and their counsel asked 
to have the cases put on probation or 
that fines beimposed. JudgeSherman 
who passed sentence on them, in his 
interesting book, “‘Recollections of a 
Long Life,’ says (page 156), ‘‘Here 
was a case where the superintendent 
of a great railroad corporation had 
taken the law into his own hands and 
created a riot, to prevent another com- 
pany from doing something which a 
judge of the Supreme Court had just 
decided it had a lawful right to do, the 
superintendent calling to his aid sev- 
eral ignorant Italian laborers and 
directing them to go with their 
weapons and commit an assault on the 
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peace officers of the Commonwealth. 
It is a wonder that many persons were 
not killed. Such a case should not be 
put on probation. A fine would be 
paid by the stockholders of the cor- 
poration who are not guilty. The 
sentence of the court was that the 
superintendent and chief of police 
be punished by imprisonment in the 
house of correction, four months each; 
that the three section foremen be pun- 
ished in the same institution, two 
months each.” Further commenting 
on the case, he says (page 158), ‘‘ There 
has been a feeling among some of our 
citizens that only the small rogues or 
law breakers suffer punishment. This 
case has proved to be an object lesson. 
Since a superintendent of a railroad, 
an educated man, and the chief of the 
railroad police (who some years before 
had been an officer, the turnkey of this 
same house of correction), had both 
put on the prison uniform and served 
sentence, the public opinion seems to 
have undergone a change.” 

In the early days the sale of lumber, 
the manufacture of cloth, straw bon- 
nets, the casting of bells and cannon, 
and the making of bricks and pottery 
were among the principal industries. 
About 1780 the manufacture of cut 
nails was commenced here, in time 
becoming a very important industry. 

The principal industry at the pres- 


ent time is that of the manufacture of 


shoes, which was early developed here. 
In 1860 there were eighty-two local 
shoe manufacturers, the product being 
sent all over the country. As the 
town had a very extensive market in 
the southern trade, and it was the 
custom in those days to give long 
credits, enormous losses were sus- 
tained by the repudiation of southern 
obligations at the beginning of the 
civil war. At the present time some 
of the largest and best known shoe 
manufacturers in the world are located 
within the confines of the old town, 
such as in Abington, M. N. Arnold & 


Co., L. A. Crossett, Inc., C. H. Alden’ 


Co.; in Rockland, Rice & Hutchins, 
E. T. Wright & Co., The Hurley Shoe 
Co., The Emerson Shoe Co.; in Whit- 


man, The Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co., and the Regal Shoe Co.; 
and the shoemaker of Abington and 
its immediate vicinity ranks as the 
best in the world. 

In the cause of education Abington 
has shown a lively interest from the 
earliest times. The second public 
building erected in the little town was 
a schoolhouse, built within sight of the 
first church in 1732. On March 16, 
1746, the town voted to “draw 50£ 
from the treasury for Women Schools 
and the Selectmen are to provide for 
them Schools and see that they are 
kept.” This shows that the citizens 
had a laudable desire for co-education 
but it is to be noted that, notwith- 
standing the vote, there is no evidence 
that any schoolhouse for the special 
education of women was ever actually 
erected. 

The division of the town resulted 
from too much zeal in the construction 
of schoolhouses. ‘To accommodate the 
rapidly increasing school population 
the town in 1866 appropriated $12,000 
to build two schoolhouses, one in 
East and one in North Abington. In 
1867 an additional appropriation of 
$8,000 was required to complete the 


two buildings. An appropriation of 


$12,000 was made for a new school- 
house in South Abington. The cost 
was in excess of the appropriation. 
When Center Abington’s turn came 
and a like appropriation of $12,000 
was made, the special committee in 
charge of the work, with more ambi- 
tion than judgment, erected a build- 
ing which cost $29,000. This imme- 
diately brought a vigorous protest 
from East Abington; which felt that 


‘the limit of its endurance had been 


reached, and in 1873 it petitioned to 
be set off as an independent town. 
That year the petitioners failed, but 
in the following year they succeeded, 
and on March 10, 1874, East Abington 
became a separate town, under the 
nameof Rockland. On March5, 1875, 
South Abington became a separate 
town, without opposition on the part 
of Abington, its name being subse- 
quently changed to that of Whitman, 
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in honor of Augustus Whitman, who 


gave to it its beautiful park. 
In 1885, when the question of a 


joint water supply was under consid-— 


eration, an act was passed by which 
the three towns could join, if each so 
voted, in a joint water supply from 
Big Sandy Pond, in Pembroke. The 
act required a two-thirds vote of each 
town. Whitman already had a water 
system of its own, which many of its 
citizens deemed sufficient. Rockland 
and Abington accepted the act, and 
Whitman, by one vote less than the 
necessary two-thirds, failed to accept 
it. The work was constructed by 
Abington and Rockland and both 
towns have one of the best water sup- 
plies in the state. Whitman has 
abandoned its local supply and is now 
well supplied by the Silver Lake sys- 
tem owned and operated by the city of 
Brockton. Two years ago Abington 
and Rockland erected on Beach Hill, 
in the south part .of Rockland, a 
cement standpipe one hundred and 
four feet high, the largest structure of 
its kind in the world. 

In the original town there are two 
national banks, one trust company, 
three savings banks, and three co- 
operative banks. ‘The Abington Bank, 
a state bank, was incorporated in 1850 
with a capital of $150,000 and changed 
to a national bank in 1865. The 
Whitman National Bank was incor- 
porated in 1891, with a capital of 
$50,000. The First National Bank 
of Rockland was incorporated in 1868, 
with a capital of $50,000 was super- 
seded by the Rockland Trust Co. in 
1907, capital $100,000 and assets of 
$858,140.95. The Abington Savings 
Bank incorporated in 1853 — assets 


$2,975,000 — occupies a $75,000 build- 


ing, which it erected in 1884. The 


Rockland Savings Bank, incorporated 
in 1868 as the East Abington Savings 
Bank — assets $1,953,000 — occupies 
a $75,000 building which it erected in 
1892. The Whitman Savings Bank 
incorporated in 1888 — assets $1,850,- 
000 — occupies a $50,000 building, 
which it owns jointly with the Whit- 
man National Bank. 


The Whitman Savings Bank was the 
firstin the state to establish a Savings 
Bank Insurance department. This 


was established in 1908 and it now . 


has in force policies to the amount of 
$1,000,000. 

The North Abington Co-operative 
Bank, incorporated in 1888, has assets 
of $513,000; the Whitman Co-operative 
Bank, incorporated in 1889, assets 
of $508,000, and the Rockland Co- 
operative Bank, incorporated in 1911, 
assets of $20,000. 

An institution of more than local 
note is the Abington Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company; incorporated in 
1856. It has assets amounting to 


$169,000, has always paid dividends © 


and never made an assessment. 

In 1835 a town house was built 
with the money the town received as 
its share in the distribution of the 
National Government’s surplus. This 
building was occupied for town offices 
until the incorporation of Rockland. 
In 1878 it was purchased by the 
Young Men’s Catholic Lyceum Asso- 
ciation, and has been used ever since 
as a hall and society rooms for that 
organization. 

Wide streets lined with stately elms, 
tasty lawns, and well-kept buildings 
attract attention in every direction; 
public libraries and excellent schools, 
public parks, and park cemeteries, and 
the extensive gardens of the Bay State 
nursery — the largest in the state — 
attest the high development of the 
locality. 

The total population of the combined 
towns is 19,675; Abington, 5,455; 
Rockland, 6,928; Whitman, 7,292; 


_the average annual increase in popula- 


tion for the past ten years being 370. 
The three towns have united to 
make the bicentennial celebration a 
series of events worthy of the occasion. 
The week beginning June 9, 1912, will 
be devoted to the celebration. An 


elaborate program has been arranged 


under the direction of a general com- 
mittee consisting of the selectmen, 
town treasurers, town clerks, and 
representatives to the General Court 
of the three towns. Twenty-one spe- 
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cial committees have charge of the 
details. President ‘Taft, Governor 
Foss, Ex-Governor Long, Congress- 
man Harris, and other distinguished 
persons accepted invitations to take 


‘part in the exercises. 


From 
and near the children of Abington will 
gather to attest their pride in the town 
of their birth and draw new inspira- 
tion from its stirring record of the past. 


ON A TEA CUP 
RutTH STERRY 


He bows and bows to his lady fair, 
Courtly and grave and debonair, 

As she sails far out in a fairy swing, 

On a blossom hung for a fastening; 

So slender and sweet, with her raven hair 
Floating out on the rushing air — 

On a rare old cup my grandsire sent, 

To show his love and his heart’s intent, 
To his bride of long ago. 


They never grow old, these lovers fair 

Of the stately mien and the raven hair, 

For she swings and swings on the tea cup’s rim, 
And smiles and blushes and flirts with him, 
While he so patient, year after year, 

Waits for the frivolous sweet little dear,— 
On the rare old cup my grandsire sent, 

To show his love and his heart’s intent, 

To his bride of long ago. 
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THE MEANING OF THE “CHILDE ROLAND” 
By. | 


T has long since ceased to be a 
discredit to the memory of 
Robert Browning that there 
remain, here and there among 

his poems, certain pieces whose mean- 
ing is stilla matter of discussion. ‘The 
ancient complaint against the bold- 
ness of his diction, in the intensity of 
his thought, the old cry of “‘obscurity,”’ 
though it be still raised by some 
Augustan in search of magistrality, 
is no longer the signal of battle; the 
verdict of time and popularity has 
been too overwhelmingly in the poet’s 
favor. Even the loudest dissenting 
voice of the self-complacent 
modern critic admits that “‘ The general 
acknowledgment of the greatness of 
his genius will never be threatened 
by the attacks of hostile critics.” 
Indeed, the laborsof these hostile critics 
are noted, not because of their mere 
reputations, but only because the 
name of the great poet is made to 
appear in their titles. It is not true 
that the good name of the poet of 
“The Ring and the Book”’ is in danger 
from any troop of amateurs exulting 
in a fancied Sphinxine quality of his 
work simply “‘because it is couched 
in uncouth verse and obscure phrase- 
ology.’ Certainly there is to-day a 
popular pride in appreciating the 
writings of Robert Browning; but 
they have come to be considered in 
the light of larger issues, and the eyes 
of men are directed solely upon their 
legitimate significances. 

There is, therefore, now at the turn 
of the century since his birth, every 
justification for tolerant study and 
honest comment upon whatever among 
Browning’s poems are not generally 
understood. ‘There are a goodly num- 
ber of the old favorite topics of dis- 
cussion which are more than ever worth 
the interpreter’s while. The virtue 
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of this sort of investigation lies chiefly 
in the fact that it stimulates the read- 
ing of the poems themselves; they are 
the first and most important bits of 
bibliography. And it can never fail 
to be a matter of great profit to see 
before one the several opinions touch- 
ing the meaning of great and worthy 
objects. 

Take “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came.” Among all Brown- 
ing’s writings scarcely any, not ex- 
cepting even “Sordello,’’ has been 
subjected to such fire. It has been 
ridiculed, it has been explained as 
complicated allegory, it has been 
called a poem of failure; the mention 
of it suggests at once such names as 
Nettleship, Kipling and Chesterton; 
never has individual opinion varied 
more upon anything than upon the 
meaning and, by consequence, the 
value of this poem. 

It was written, we know, at a single 
sitting, and certain critics have pointed 
the finger of scorn at it because of the 
speed of its composition. ‘This haste 
may perhaps account for the one or 
two slight difficulties of word and 
phrase, the poetic syntax. But the 
general simplicity and obvious literal 
meaning of the mere language is only 
another indication of the well-estab- 
lished fact that Browning could write 
hastily and well. Considering the 
clear narrative form and the concrete 
method of the poem, and the ease with 
which a facile and imaginative mood 
takes advantage of such a method, 
considering, too, the unalloyed honesty 
of purpose which always belongs to 
the serious Browning, there seems 
to be no reason whatever in the mere 
fact of rapid composition to assume 
that this poem does not contain the 
profoundest significance. It may well 
enough be Browning’s whole philos- 
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ophy, a miniature edition of “ Para- 
celsus. 
These critics have pointed also to 


those superficial and immediate sources 


of inspiration, the painting in Paris, 
the tapestry in the poet’s house, and 
the tower in the Carrara mountains, 
and infer that the apparent triviality 
of these sources makes the poem itself 
also trivial. But the scantiness of 
immediate and external inspiration 
for much of Browning’s greatest work 


jis too well known to need restate- 


ment. Furthermore, these hostile 
commentators are obliged to slight 
the most obvious bit of data, Edgar’s 
song in “‘Lear.”? ‘That song runs thus: 


“Child Rowland to the dark tower came; 
His word was still,— fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.” 


If, as the critics seem to assume, this 
song gave Browning only the title 
of the poem, why did he direct his 
readers so formally to “‘See Edgar’s 
song in ‘Lear’? Surely it was not 
merely that they might identify so 
familiar a quotation. Without a 
doubt, he intended full attention 
should be paid to that little paren- 
thesis at the beginning. In other 
words, there is more in Edgar’s song 
than the first line, and though the 
song is but an external source of in- 
spiration, it is of sufficient poetic 
weight to satisfy the most exacting 
objector. No critic is qualified to 
pass judgment on the depth of the 
suggestiveness, to the poet’s faculty, 
that lay in the slightest thing that 
Browning chanced to see and con- 


_ template. 


It is, of course, but natural that 
many cannot feel the transcendent 
beauty of the poem’s tremendous 
horror. Such terrific perception can 
be shared successfully by the poet only 
with those who are able to feel sin- 
cerely the beauty of such commonly 
unhonored objects, a beauty like that, 
perhaps, of the desert or of the oily 
waters of a slough. Some readers 
seem only to fear the serpents in this 
raw new clearing of art in the wilder- 
ness; yet the meaning of the poem 


depends first of all upon sure appre- 
ciation of the beauty. 

If there is a larger meaning latent 
in the “‘Childe Roland,” something 
that Poe would call the didactic under- 
current of the poetic theme, it is 
achieved by suggestion solely. The 
greatest poems, like flowers and the 
finest musical compositions, bear differ- 
ent meanings to every individual. 
Yet in the fact that these individual 
meanings are to the full original mean- 
ings the nearest approximations of 
which the individual is capable lies 
the accuracy and success of great art 
as a medium for the transmission of 
thought. A person may be assisted 
by another to a nearer approximation 
of conception. ‘That is the purpose of 


critical interpretation. But the prime 


help to the understanding of this 
latent and suggested meaning is a 
clear apprehension of the mere story 
upon whose artistic rendering such 
meaning depends. The work itself 
must always be the one clear voice 
to all. 

The story in this case is not difficult. 
Of a certain band of knights who had 
set out in search of the Dark Tower, 
all save Childe Roland had failed and 
died. At the opening of the poem, 
Childe Roland had just asked a 
hoary cripple for direction to the Dark 
Tower. The cripple pointed the way 
into the “‘ominous tract which, all 
agree, Hides the Dark Tower.”’ Childe 
Roland thought that the cripple lied 
maliciously, yet, too worn in spirit 
to question, seeking only to go on to 


some end, almost careless what that 


end should be, he turned aside from 
the dusty thoroughfare into the ig- 
noble plain. The thoroughfare. dis- 
appeared. Nothing remained but to 
go on, across a landscape sublimely 
horrible. Seeking spiritual strength 
to endure, true to his fighting self, 
to the end (whether success or failure 
he knew not, nor cared, so long as he 
should fitly play his part), Childe 
Roland shut his eyes to the leprous 
desolation and turned them on his 
heart. His only memories were of 
companions who had not been stead- 
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fast, but, disgraces or traitors, had 
failed and perished n the quest. 
Unable to endure such recollections, 
he looked once more at the evil land. 
A great black bird brushed his cap as 
it sailed by on moveless wing, and he 
accepted the mysterious guidance. 
He came thereby, half asleep, into the 
midst of mountains whence progress 
and escape were alike impossible. 
Then, in the very nick of giving up, of 
failing and dying, he awoke to sudden 
consciousness of his position. He 
was in the presence of the Dark 
Tower. Like a last fierce burst of 
flame from a dying fire, the memories 
and motives of his whole life surged 
preternaturally up from the embers 
of his senses. In a final ecstasy, he 
heard the names of “The Band” 
mingled in a strange knell for all the 
woe of years. He seemed to see 
“The Band” in a sheet of flame, 
spirits palpable, ranged along the 
hillsides, waiting for him to rejoin 
them,— a fitting frame for this last 
picture. This was the end. He was 
the game at bay. He knew what was 
to come, and yet, dauntless to the last, 
he set the slug-horn to his lips and 
blew. Childe Roland had come to 
the Dark Tower. 

There is certainly no more to tell. 
It has brought Childe Roland to the 
Ultima Thule, where strength and 
failure, weakness and success are 


merged and forgotten in the larger © 


fact of mere humanity, which the poet 
need not explain, but only point to. 
We are somehow reminded of the line 
in Edgar’s song: 


“*I smell the blood of a British man.”’ 


A poem of mere failure or of mere 
success it may not well be called. 
It is a larger history, which teaches 
us that not the godsaloneare beautiful. 
Childe Roland is perhaps to be 
pitied, yet he commands respect and 
admiration. He is the pathetically 
beautiful type of man, and probably 
the strongest proof of the compre- 
hensiveness and universality of this 
story about him lies in the fact that 
although the undercurrent lesson of 
the poem varies infinitely with in- 
dividuals, yet every reader inevitably 
feels that Childe Roland is like himself 
in many ways. And this perhaps 
may lead us to the inference that the 
“Childe Roland” is a mingling of 
all human impulses,— timidity, cour- 
age, despair and hope,—in that in- 
stinct of blind perseverance, that un- 
masterable desire for the accomplish- 
ment of some definite purpose, re- 
gardless of its significance, which has 
made the life of the great white race. 
**See Edgar’s song in ‘Lear’.”’ 

Now whether or not this particular 


interpretation of the “‘Childe Roland” 
is justified, the fact remains that every . 


man is properly entitled to whatever 
admiration he may feel for the work 
of Robert Browning, and that the most 
painstaking study of the least of it 
repays an hundred-fold what effort 
is involved. Time has. not shown, 
and, despite the tpse dixit of any 
literary dictator, it is scarcely to be 
believed that the reputation of tho 
poet is in danger from any form of the 
popular interest in him. 
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JUDICIAL DETERMINATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 


By SAMUEL J. ELDER 


HE objection commonly made 
to tribunals of arbitration is 
that thedeterminations are not 


judicial. It has beena kind of 
fad to say that they have been com- 


promises and not determinations in ac- 


cordance with law. This society rests 
the reason for its existence upon its 
insistence that there shall be judicial 
determination, and not merely com- 
promise. 

How true the charge is as against 
arbitrations earlier than this century 
I do not propose to inquire; but in my 
judgment the decisions of The Hague 
Tribunal have been according to law; 
they have not been compromises. I 
do not mean that compromise has 
played no part; but I do mean that the 
judges, conscious of the solemnity of 
the service which they were rendering, 
have sought to decide according to 
international law and according to 
justice, and have not sought merely to 
please or console the parties. They 
have allowed the ax to fall wherever 
the Blind Goddess swung it, and to cut 
clean through. 

The Hague Convention declares 
that “international arbitration has for 
its object the settlement of disputes 
between states by judges of their own 
choice and on the basis of respect for 
law.”’ It is in “questions of a legal 
nature, and especially in the inter- 
pretation or application of international 
convention,” that arbitration is de- 
clared to be “‘the most effective, as 
well as the most equitable means of 
settling disputes.” 

The opening of nearly all, if not all, 
the arbitrations have been signalized 
by such declarations as that of Dr. 
Lammasch at the opening of the 
Fisheries Arbitration. ‘‘May we, with 


the help of Him who bade his peace 
to all who are of good will, succeed 
in promoting the progress of mankind 
through Justice to Peace — per Justi- 
tiam ad Pacem.” 

It must, of course, be remembered 
that there is no general code of inter- 
national law; that its principles must 
be sought in the often conflicting 
writings of publicists and the constantly 
conflicting declarations and adjust- 
ments of nations. It must be remem- 
bered that there has been no estab- 
lished and permanent judiciary and no 
great body of adjudged cases to form 
the common law of nations. It must 
be remembered that the judges come 
from two great and diverse schools; 
from the school of the common law and 
the school and magazine of the civil 
law. The sea has not been fully 
charted. The court must often steer 
by the compass and by observations 
of political exigencies and world con- 
ditions. But, bearing these things in 
mind, I venture again to assert, that 
the underlying principle which has 
actuated the varying judges at The 
Hague has been devoutly, and as if 
upon their oaths, to ascertain and 
promulgate the law and not to resort 
to temporary makeshifts or to secure 
the consolation of litigants. 

I know that this view is in conflict 
with the views recently expressed by a 
distinguished French publicist, a pro- 
fessor of international law, and with the 
views of some, at least, on this side of 
the water. The decisions of The 
Hague Tribunal should be read just 
as the great body of decisions, English 
and American, federal and state, are 


read. They must not be read with a 
microscope. And we must not let 


our partisanship influence our judg- 
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ment. It is an inborn right of every 
man, said to be guaranteed by the 
Constitution, to go out behind the 
court house and swear at the court 
when he loses his case. Few of us are 
so modest that we have not at times 
thought we could improve upon opin- 
ions, even those that were in our favor. 
Some of the most potent and far- 
reaching decisions have been the sub- 
ject of criticism. Marshall was criti- 
cized and the supreme court in our 
day has been criticized. But short- 
comings in the court do not justify 
the decrying of an entire system as 
hopelessly defective. 

We all believe that a really per- 
manent court, consisting of judges 
with fixed tenure, would be a vast im- 
provement upon the present court at 
The Hague; but our advocacy of such 
a court as this society desires must not 
blind us to the advance which has 
actually been made toward judicial 
settlement in international affairs. 
I want, with your permission, to cite a 
few illustrations. 

The Hague decision, which has been 
criticized more frequently than any 
other, is that in the Venezuela Case, in 
which the three blockading powers 
were given preference in the payment 
of their claims over the powers which 
had not resorted to force. It has 
been asserted that this placed a pre- 
mium upon war, that it gave advantage 
to the powers which earliest invoked 
the arbitrament of warships and 
sixteen-inch guns, and that in this 
case the court lost an opportunity to 
set free and send aloft the white- 
winged dove of peace. There must 
have been a tremendous temptation 
to the judges sitting in that case to 
yield to popular sentiment, and to 
place the “peace powers” on a parity 
— barring, perhaps, expenses — with 
the three powers which had appealed 
to arms. But they did not so yield. 
They adjudged the case according to 
the law of nations as they understood 
it. As Professor Moore has said, with 
reference to this case, “‘War is a legal 
mode of action,” and again, “The 
Hague Tribunal is a judicial tribunal, 


not a legislative body.” In_ their 
award the judges say, as if in answer 
to or in-anticipation of criticism: 

““Whereas, the Tribunal in its ex- 
amination of the present litigation 
had to be guided. by the principles of 
international law and the maxims of 
justice; 


“Whereas, the various protocols 


signed at Washington since February 
thirteenth, 1903, and particularly the 
protocol of May seventh, 1903, the 


obligatory force of which is beyond all 


doubt, form the legal basis for the 
arbitral award; 

“Whereas, the Tribunal considers 
itself absolutely incompetent to give 
a decision as to the character or the 
nature of the military operations under- 
taken by Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy against Venezuela,” etc. 

No municipal court ever held itself 
to its duty more strictly than did the 
Hague Court. It was tempted to go 
afield, but it knew that it was bound 
to the terms and limitations of the 
submission to it, and also bound to 
determine the issues presented accord- 
ing to the “‘principles of international 
law.” Mouravieff, Lammasch, and 
Martens sat as “‘judges”’ in this case 
and not as “‘apostles of peace.” 

It is short-sighted in the extreme 
to criticize this decision. It did ex- 
actly what every wise advocate of peace 
knows to be a prerequisite to peace. 
The time may come when the Hague 
Conference and all the powers signa- 
tory thereto will legislate that pref- 
erential rights shall not be secured 
by a resort to arms, but while the law 
stands as it does a court cannot ignore 
it. Nations holding the power to 
enforce claims by blockade will never 
relax that power and enter into arbi- 
tration if there is fear that the final 


_award will be influenced by sentiment 


and not controlled by law. 

Just a few words with regard to some 
of the other arbitrations. No one 
doubts that the Pious Fund Case was 


settled according to the law which 


underlay it. The case of the Bishops 
of San Francisco and Monterey against 
Mexico had been once tried and Sir 
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Edward Thornton had adjudged be- 


tween the parties in favor of the 
former. Mexico, after paying the 
amounts found due to 1869 declared 
that the claim was extinguished, or at 
least that the whole case was open on 
its merits. The principle of res ad- 
judicata had not been authoritatively 
announced as a principle of inter- 


national! law and the value of this 


decision is that it probably places that 
doctrine in the law of nations. 

Let me take still another case. Of 
course American lawyers are not in a 
position to analyze satisfactorily the 
decision in the Muscat Case, i.e., con- 
cerning the conditions under which the 
subjects of the Sultan of Muscat 
could be allowed the protection of the 
French flag. But there is absolutely 
nothing to indicate that any com- 
promise entered into that decision. 
In the first place it was unanimous. 
Chief Justice Fuller, Lammasch, and 
Lohman concurred in the award, and 
it, bears every evidence of having been 
dissected to the bone. The power to 
authorize the use of the flag and the 
right to continue its use under early 
authorization were sharply and clearly 
defined. ‘There is no reason to doubt 
that the decision was juridical. 

To drop from considerations of great 
pith and moment to one of less im- 
portance, it is interesting to note the 
celerity with which the latest deter- 
mination of the court was reached. 
The incident of the escape of Sar- 
varkar in the harbor of Marseilles 
occurred on the 8th of July, 1910. 
The decision of the case was rendered 
by the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, on February 24, 1911. 
It may be that among the many ser- 
vices the Hague Court is to render the 
world is that of giving an example of 
celerity which will spur the laggard 
steps of some of our more ancient and 
tardy tribunals. 

And it is refreshing, too, to see that 
the great court can deal with minor 
questions. The elephant can pick up 
the needle as well as shake thorough- 
fares with its tread. After the tomes 
of treaties, laws, judgments, delibera- 
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tions, and diplomatic correspondence 
by which many arbitrations are bur- 
dened, it is almost laughable to follow, 
as the court did, the flight of a half- 
naked Indian fugitive along the quay 
of Marseilles, with a French brigadier 
of police in hot pursuit and to listen 


to the shouts of the populace, “‘Stop 


him! Stop him!” But the decision 
was not a minor matter, and bears 
evidence of close and exact considera- 
tion. 

And now I come to the North Atlan- 
tic Fisheries Arbitration. 

The juridical character of the award 
in this case has been called in ques- 
tion. The eminent French professor 
referred to speaks of the award, “‘es- 
pecially in connection with the defi- 
nition of bays” as entitled to only 
‘“‘qualified approval,’ or as_ being 
‘“‘even open to criticism.” And Dr. 
Lammasch, the president of the Tri- 
bunal has been supposed to have ad- 
mitted that the element of compro- 
mise entered into the determination. 

This would indeed be a world of 
contradictions if that decision was 
not juridical after the ten weeks of 
argument and the volumes of citation 
and quotation from legal lore. For 
instance, the United States ona single 
point — that of international servi- 
tudes — quoted, in extenso, three hun- 
dred and forty-five pages from thirty- 
seven jurists and writers on _ inter- 
national law. English decisions and 
American decisions, both federal and 
state, were used by both sides with 
the lavishness of a brief in a patent 
case. At the very last moment Great 
Britain produced and cited under 
‘Question Two” a case from the su- 
preme court of Oregon, by which, it 
was contended, the course of the com- 
mon law seemed to have been turned 
awry. If the decision was not juridi- 
cal it certainly was not the fault of 
counsel whodelved deep in the mines of 
adjudged cases. 

Reserving until a little later the 
consideration of Dr. Lammasch’s ob- 
servations, let me at this moment con- | 
sider the award in some detail. It 
should be remembered that there were 
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seven questions arising out of the 
treaty of October 20, 1818, which were 
submitted for the determination of the 
tribunal. “Question One,” the most 
important question in the case, I re- 
serve for a word at the end. The first 
contention of the United States under 
it was not, the second contention was, 
sustained in an exhaustive opinion 
covering many pages. It can hardly 
be contended that either the discussion 
or the decisions lack a juridical char- 
acter. 

Question Two concerned the right 
of the “inhabitants of the United 


States,” under the treaty, to employ 


non-nationals in their fishing crews. 
The contention of Great Britain was 
that the use of the words “inhabitants 
of the United States”’ in the treaty 
confined the exercise of the liberties 
conferred thereby to those ‘“inhab- 
itants’’ and limited the burden placed 
upon the treaty-waters to that which 
results from fishing by those inhab- 
itants, without alien assistance. 

The decision follows closely ‘the 
decision in the Duchess of Norfolk’s 
Case in the Year Books and the case 
of Wickham and Hawker, 7 Meeson 
and Wellsby, and holds that the right 
granted to the United States is an 
economic right and therefore its exer- 
cise “‘includes the right to employ 
servants.” In short, the decision is 
that Great Britain fully understood 
in granting the privilege that it was 
authorizing the prosecution of an 
industry, and that the industry may be 
prosecuted in the ordinary way by the 
employment of servants without re- 
gard to their nationality. 

‘“‘Questions Three and Four”’ related 
to the requirements of entry or report 
at custom houses and the payment of 


light, harbor, or other dues as a pre- 


requisite or incident to the exercise of 
the treaty rights. The decision fol- 
lowed ordinary rules of interpretation. 
It held that the treaty gave absolute 
rights of fishing in the treaty waters, 
and that so long as these were exer- 


~cised by fishing vessels which did not 
- seek to engage in trade, it was 


not 


competent for Great Britain to im- 


pose exactions only appropriate to 
trading vessels”’ and that the exercise 
of the treaty rights could not be sub- 
jected to any conditions. The rec- 
ommendation that American fishing 
vessels should report their presence on 
the coast whenever “there be reason- 
ably convenient opportunity afforded 
to do so in person or by telegraph” 
can hardly be regarded as a com- 
promise. 

“Question Five,’ to which the 
French writer refers, is the historic 
question of bays. Volumes have been 
written about it. The great secre- 
taries of state and ministers of foreign 
affairs for a generation or more have 
occupied themselves with its elucida- 
tion. No question, unless perhaps 
that concerning the common law right 
of authors to their works, in which the 
writers of many books were themselves 
concerned, has been more prolific of 
discussion. 

We are concerned only with the 
award. In the treaty the United 
States renounced ‘“‘forever any liberty 
heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the 
inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or 
cure fish on or within three marine 


miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, 


or harbors of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Dominions in North America,” not 
included in the treaty waters. 

Great Britain claimed that “a bay 
was a bay,” and that when we agreed 
not to fish on a bay or within three 
marine miles of a bay, we meant to 
stay outside of the bay. 

The United States contended that 
“bays .... of His Majesty’s Domin- 
ions.”’ meant indentations of the coast 
not more than six miles wide at the 
mouth, i.e., jurisdictional bays. 

The decision was that the negotiators 
of the treaty used the word “‘bays”’ in 
its ordinary sense and that they in- 
tended those bodies of water which 
were known and charted as bays in 
1818. The tribunal, after a careful 
definition of the word “‘bay” went 
further and recognized the fact that 
this definition gave no exact line 
‘“‘from where must be measured the 
three marine miles”’ referred to in the 
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treaty, although that was the precise 
question submitted. Charts and geog- 
raphies are delightfully indefinite 
as to the mouths of bays. They do 
not indicate where the bays stop and 
the high seas begin. ‘The tribunal held 
that there was no rule of international 
law in 1818 which settled that « ues- 
tion, and accordingly said that it 
‘““cannot overlook that this answer, al- 
though correct in principle and the 
only one possible in view of the want 
of a sufficient basis for a more con- 
crete answer, is not entirely satis- 
factory as to its practical applicability, 
and that it leaves room for doubts 
and differences in practice.” The 
tribunal, therefore, considered it to 
be its duty to make a recommendation, 
and did recommend that the ten-mile 
rule be adopted by the two Powers, 
except as to certain specified bays con- 
cerning which definite points of limi- 
tation were prescribed. 

Dr. Drago filed a dissenting opinion 
on this question, the only dissenting 
opinion which was filed in the case. 
In substance Dr. Drago contended 
that the ten-mile rule should have been 
adopted as the definite award in- 
stead of being presented merely as a 
recommendation. This dissenting 
opinion, written by a man trained in the 
Civil Law, is well worth reading. | 
believe I am justified in saying that it 
is one of the best presentations of the 
issues involved in Question Five that 
has been made during the years of 
discussion. Declining to accept the 
view of the majority of the Court that 
there was no international rule in 1818, 
and at the same time declining to 
accept the American contention of the 
limitation to six miles, Dr. Drago 
makes a most persuasive argument for 
the ten-mile rule. 

We are not, however, concerned with 
whether Dr. Drago or the majority 
was right. Both discussed Question 
Five as a mere question of law and 
determined it according to their con- 
victions. 

“Questions Six and Seven”’ need no 
separate consideration as the award 
in each was clearly juridical. 
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And now I come to the supposed 
view of Dr. Lammasch that the 
Fisheries award was a compromise. 
In anarticle published in “‘Recht’’ last 
spring the President of the tribunal 
wrote as follows: 

‘Experience has shown that almost 
without exception the persons called 
to act as judges of the Hague Court 
either possess a distinguished name 
in the theory of public law, or belong 
to the highest magistracy, and that in 
the matter of awards some contain 
keen and penetrating holdings of a 
juridical nature. Especially was this 
the case in the three Awards in which 
the writer of this article was President 
of the Tribunal: the Muscat case 
between Great Britain and France, 
the Orinoco case between the United 
States of America and Venezuela, and 
the Newfoundland and Canadian 
Fisheries case between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. 
To be sure, the judgment in the last- 
named case also contained elements of 
a compromise, for which, however, the 
Tribunal received special and exceptional 
authorization.” 

A critic of the highest authority 
speaks of this as an admission, “with 
full knowledge of the circumstances 
attending the awards,” and asserts 
that only naked questions of law re- 
lating to the interpretation of the con- 
vention of October 20, 1818, were sub- 
mitted. He fails to find ‘‘evidence of 
the special and exceptional authoriza- 
tion mentioned by the President as 
justifying what he admits to be a 
compromise.” 

The critic further says: “The truth 
seems to be that arbitration is ordi- 
narily understood as merely a prolon- 
gation of diplomatic proceedings and 
slips insensibly and perhaps uncon- 
sciously into compromise. ‘This may 
be an admirable method of adjusting 
political differences or controversies 
in which the legal element is compara- 
tively slight and unimportant; but 
controversies of a strictly legal nature, 
such as the Fisheries Question, should 
be adjudged by a court of justice in 
the technical sense of the word.”’ 
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Some of the law magazines in this 
country have made similar criticisms. 

It is to be noted that Dr. Lammasch 
does not indicate in what part of the 
award “‘the elements of a compromise” 
were contained, and seems tohave made 
the statement with reference to the 
entire award. 

A letter recently received from him, 
and shortly to be published in the 
Journal of International Law, which 
Dr. James Brown Scott has courte- 
ously allowed me to see and quote 
from, makes it clear that he referred 
not to the award as a whole, but to the 
recommendations under Question Five. 
Dr. Lammasch thus concludes his 
statement; 

“The recommendations were the 
result of a compromise and to that 


compromise I meant to allude in the | 


words which the editor of this journal 
did me the honor to quote from my 
article in Recht . . . I did not state 
that the sentence in the Fisheries de- 
cision was a compromise, but that it 
did contain elements of a compromise.” 

Before this letter was received I 
wrote to Sir Charles Fitzpatrick and to 
Judge George Gray, who sat by ap- 
pointment respectively of Great Brit- 
ain and of the United States as mem- 
bers of the tribunal, calling their 
attention to what Dr. Lammasch said 
last spring. I am authorized by each 
of these distinguished jurists to state 
most emphatically that there was no 
compromise in the decision. 

Sir Charles Fitzpatrick writes as 
follows: 7 

““Now as to your inquiry. I think 
that Dr. Lammasch must have had 
in mind, when he spoke of the judg- 
ment in the North Atlantic Fishery 
Case as containing elements of com- 
promise, the recommendations pro- 
viding for a way to determine the 
validity of existing and future fishery 
regulations and the delimitation of 
_the ‘bays’ on the non-treaty coasts. 
All the questions which are finally 
disposed of by the award were decided 
according to those principles of law 
which, in our opinion, were applicable 
to the construction of the treaty. 


There was no suggestion of compromise 
that I can remember, with respect to 
the determination of the rights of 
the parties under the treaty... . 

“With respect to ‘bays’ we de- 
cided what, in our opinion, was meant 
in the treaty by ‘bays’; but we made 
recommendations for their delimita- 
tion because of local conditions.” 

Judge Gray is equally emphatic in 
what he says in regard to the decision, 
viz.: 

“The word ‘compromise’ used by 
Dr. Lammasch is, of course, unfortu- 
nate. As a foreigner he could not 
have used the word with the full 
understanding of what it might im- 
port. I have never understood other- 
wise than that our function in making 
the award was a juridical one.” 

Judge Gray assumed in his letter 
that Dr. Lammasch referred to the 
second part of the award under “‘ Ques- 
tion One,” and pointed out conclu- 
sively that the tribunal followed the 
same canons of construction and the 
same rules of interpretation which are 
employed by every court. He says: 

‘“Nothing is more usual in the con- 
struction of written contracts by courts 
than to refer to the practical inter- 
pretation put upon them by the parties 
themselves, and especially to any con- 
cession made by one side or the other, 
in a controversy concerning such con- 
struction, in the tribunal before which 
they are justiciable. This was all that 
was done or intended to be done, as I 
have particular reason to know.” 

After pointing out the strictness with 
which the tribunal followed and con- 
formed to the different parts of the 
treaty submitting the case to it, he 
concludes as follows: : 

‘This seems to me clearly to be a 
judicial determination of an _ issue 
submitted by the parties in respect 
to the matterin controversy. It would 
seem impossible to find in it any ele- 
ment or feature of a compromise.” 

I have gone thus much into detail 
with reference to the Fishery Award 
because it would seem to me most un- 
fortunate if any misapprehension 
should finally exist with regard to its 
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juridical character. ‘The case was a 
most important one. It was described 
at the time by a leading journal as 
“the greatest law-suit in the world.” 

The decision, except upon the single 
point named, was unanimous. Not 
only were the foreign members of the 
court of one mind, but our own Judge 
Gray and the chief justice of Canada, 
Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, agreed upon 
the intricate questions involved in this 
determination and set anew an ex- 
ample of nonpartisan consideration 
of great and far-reaching international 
questions. 

Thus far I have said nothing con- 
cerning “Question One,” but there 
is one thing I want to say. This was 
the most important question in the 
case. It turned in part upon the con- 
tention of the United States that its 
inhabitants had acquired by the treaty 
of 1818 an international servitude in 
the treaty waters with which neither 
Great Britain nor its Colony could 
interfere by legislation or otherwise 
without the consent of the United 
States. | 

Great. Britain entered into this ar- 
bitration with full knowledge that its 
powers and that of its colonies to 
pass laws binding upon Americans in 
waters confessedly within its juris- 
diction was called in question. It 
knew that its sovereignty was called in 
question, and the question of a na- 
tion’s sovereignty is a question of its 
honor and vital interests. It dis- 
cussed this question before a tribunal, 
only one of whose five members was 
a British citizen. It was prepared to 
abide by the result. No longer step 


toward international arbitration with- 
out limit and without exception has 
ever been made. | 

Lord Russell, in 1866, said that the 
question of the escape from British 
waters of the 4/abama and other ves- 
sels involved the honor of Great 
Britain, of which Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment must be the sole judge. Five 
years later that question was sub- 
mitted to arbitration. How much 
greater is this advance! Not the 
escape of privateers from waters within 
the jurisdiction of Great Britain, but 
the right of Great Britain to legislate 
within its own jurisdictional waters 
was put in issue. 

As a fine and natural historical 
sequel, President Taft has proposed 
to Great Britain a treaty by which the 
United States and Great Britain are 
to agree to submit to arbitration all 
questions capable of judicial solution, 
without the exception of vital inter- 
ests or national honor. The President 
is making history of the most momen- 
tous kind. He is ¢alling upon us 
greatly to serve our age and the people 
of all times. ‘There must be no hesi- 
tation and no backward step. ‘The 
modern world moves forward with 
the speed of modern transportation 
Years ago Mr. Webster said: 

** While the Union lasts we have high, 
exciting, gratifying prospects spread 
out before us, for us and for our 
children.” 

What high, exciting, gratifying pros- 
pects we have spread out before us, 
for us, perhaps, and for our children 
certainly, in the union, not merely 
of states, but in the union of the world! 


THE GUARDIAN 
By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER VI 


On THE Roap To MANDALAY 


: ENE took the fifteen miles to 
St. Croix on that April 
morning with as little effort 
as every day he walked to 

school. He was seeing life through 


*Begun in the February Number. 


new eyes. He was now a sailor, with 
all the wide world ahead of him. He 
even walked with a certain rolling 
gait which he understood to be pe- 
culiar to sea-faring men. The old 
landmarks which were as familiar to 
him as the furnishings of his room 
at home now looked fresh and new as 
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though he were a foreigner. He 
imagined himself already in the Andes, 
and swung along as carelessly as 
though the farm were already miles 
behind him. 

He made long circuits through the 
fields at every house, and when within 
sight of the village left the highway 
altogether. He had his reasons for 
not wishing to be seen. He had told 
no one at home save Julie of his 
journey. For one thing he disliked 
scenes, and knew his mother would 
cry about it; for another he liked the 
mystery of a_ stealthy departure; 
and for another he was still sufficiently 
afraid of his father to hesitate about 
disobeying him openly. He knew 
the latter would object. Captain 
Barclay, glad enough to get for his 
ship husky youngsters fresh from the 
country, had made the matter easy 
by sending him his ticket to Boston 
and five dollars in advance on his 
wages. ’*Gene made up his mind that 
he wouldn’t write homeuntil safe atsea. 

When finally he came down through 
the grove of oaks back of the wooden 
station, he was still an hour ahead of 
time. He selected a comfortable spot 
in the sun, and drawing out a corncob 
pipe filled it with tobacco he had 
pilfered from his father. He lighted 
it, and lying back with his head on his 
gunny sack smoked with lazy con- 
tent. His thoughts were all ofthe 
future. He anticipated the ride to 
Boston, the meeting with the captain 
and his life on the high seas. To 
Julie he never gave a thought until in 
putting back his pipe he found her 
letter. Then he tore this open and 
read it through with a smile of deep 
satisfaction playing around his hand- 
some mouth. A girl to leave behind 
him was the last touch needed to make 
his adventure perfect. If he had 
doubted the sincerity of Julie’s love 
before, he found it impossible after 
reading this gentle epistle, so warm 
and so direct from her eager young 
heart. Had he known all this letter 
contained, he would have kissed her a 
hundred times. It was clear she had 
deceived him with her coyness. 


The shrill whistle of the approach- 
ing train brought him to his feet. He 
swung his sack over his shoulder and 
hurried down to the platform. He 
managed to get into the train without 
giving the usual station loafers a chance 
to question him, and settled back into 
the corner of the last car. He had 


never seen so many well-dressed men 


and women in his life. He himself 
was in his Sunday clothes, but they 
now appeared decidedly work-a-day. 
He noticed, too, that the hands of the 
men were very white compared to 
his; that their shoes were shined while 
his own were oiled. ‘There was not a 
detail which escaped him and which 
he did not tuck away in his mind for 
future use. 

But the passing scenery also ap- 
pealed to him. He had never before 
been any farther from home than a 
drive to some neighboring towns to 
dances or to the autumn fairs. The 
train hadn’t proceeded an hour before 
he was on ground as unfamiliar as 
any in South America. He glued his 
eyes to the window and before he 
knew it he was in Bangor. He had 
a wait of an hour here, but he didn’t 
dare move from his seat in the station 
for fear of losing the train. He 
wasn’t happy until once aboard it 
again and speeding towards Boston. 
He had his first glimpse of the ocean 
on the way and his first sniff of salt 
air. It was like wine to him. It set 
aflame every dream he ever had. He 
had thought of the sea as differing 
only in size from the little ponds 
around home, but even the brief 
pictures from the car window were 
enough to show him that this water 
was something entirely distinct. Its 
age impressed him most of all. The 
slimy green piles beneath the wharves 
suggested centuries, while the lakes 
were as though made from day to day. 
Even the anchored schooners looked 
venerable and hoary. So did the 
shore line with ‘its clutter of decaying 
things. He could not yet realize its 
size, although the ponderous waves 
which pounded against the sands at 
Old Orchard were clumsy giants along- 
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side the dainty. patting ripples about 
the old millpond. The roar of them 
was as bewildering as the first boom 
of cannon to a new recruit. It did 
not frighten him, but it made the 
journey seem less the jaunty affair 
it had appeared while he was walking 
over the hills that morning. 

He was whirled through Portsmouth 
and then on through a half-dozen 
smaller cities which looked to him 
revoltingly dirty. Smoke-stained and 
grimy, they lowered his spirits. Still 
the streets packed with life as on a 
circus day at home revived him some- 
what. He studied eagerly all the 
comers into the car. He noticed par- 
ticularly the women. They all seemed 
beautiful. They were of finer texture 


than those at home — with the ex-. 
ception of Julie. She could compare 


with any of them except that the latter 
seemed much gayer. 

The train pulled through a stretch 
of factory buildings, then through what 
looked like the heart of the city itself, 
then pounded over wooden trestles 
just above the green water, then 
through a desolate half-mile of freight 
yards, and then slowing down hauled 
into a dark covered building. ’Gene 
heard the brakeman shout: 

“Boston. All change. Do not leave 
any articles or packages in the car.” 

He seized his bag and jumped to 
his feet. He shouldered his way to 
the door in fear he would not be off in 


time. Before the train fairly came to 


a standstill he forced his way down the 
steps and was on the platform. He 
stopped a second to take his bearings, 
but from behind and on all sides he 
was surrounded by a nervous crowd 
of men and women who in their turn 
forced him on. He allowed himself 
to be swept through the iron gates 
to the main station, where he was left 
stranded like an old log below a dam. 
They went on past him, laughing, 
chattering, sure and confident in their 
movements. Each apparently had his 
fixed destination and cared not a jot 
whether he had one or not. He had at 
first resented their interference in 
forcing him along with them willy 


nilly, but now as they ignored him he 
watched them enviously. He was 
timid about asking questions, but 
finally ventured up to a policeman with 
the address the captain had furnished 
him and inquired the way. The 
policeman gave a curt direction which 
sufficed to get ’Gene out of the station, 
at any rate. Here the clatter of the 
cars and the heavy rumble of traffic 
over cobblestones confused him. He 
inquired again and received another 
direction. By this method he reached 
in the course of an hour Atlantic 
Avenue. 

He had not eaten allday. He passed 
a dozen restaurants with food tempt- 
ingly displayed, and this so whetted 
his appetite that he felt faint. The 
boat did not sail until the next morning, 
although he was supposed to be aboard 
that night. He had plenty of time 
and decided to fortify himself for the 
ordeal of meeting the captain by a 
square meal. He shuffled slowly by 


one place after another withour being 


able to make up his mind to venture 
in. They all seemed far too luxurious 
for him. The lights and crowd em- 
barrassed him — more than ever since — 
he had seen several people turn and 
smile at him and his bag. ‘The chances 
are that he would have ended by 
giving up his dinner had he not caught 
the eyes of a young waitress resting 
upon him. She stood looking at him 
in aimless fashion and yet with some- 
thing distinctly friendly about her too. 
At sight of his bag she had started to 
smile like the others, but when she 
saw his face the smile of mockery had 
changed into another kind of smile. 
This single touch of friendliness was 
all the encouragement his hunger 
needed. He walked through the door. 
At this she turned and hurried away. 
He stood there awkwardly looking 
around, not knowing what to do next 
with this support removed, and might 
have gone out again if she hadn’t 
turned back. Her eyes had grown 
curious. She studied his face shrewdly 
and then came towards him. : 
“Can I get suthin’ to eat here?” 
he inquired, politely removing his cap. 
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She liked that act of courtesy. 

“If you’ve: gut the price,’”’ she 
answered with caution, but not un- 
kindly. 

““T’ve gut five dollars.” he replied. 

“That. would last you a week in 
this joint,’? she answered. down.” 

She waved her hand towards a 
vacant table. He placed his bag be- 
side him, stuffed his cap into his pocket, 
and waited. 

“What’ll you have?” she .asked. 
““There’s the bill o’ fare.” 

He took up the card soiled by the 
marks of many greasy fingers, and 


looked it over. He was = so. self- 


conscious with her standing there beside 
side him that he couldn’t read a word. 
So a full minute passed. 

“Well?”’ she inquired. 

dunno,” he confessed. 

““How’d ham and eggs hit you?” 
she asked. 

““Can-I- get that here?” 

Sure can.” 

“Then I'll have that,” he decided 
with a smile. 

She disappeared to the other end 
of the room with a movement which 
seemed to involve nothing but her 
feet. He heard her shout, “Two 
mediums on ham.” She collected a 
napkin, fork and knife, a glass of 
water, and a plate of butter, and dis- 
tributed these into place with a single 
motion. He watched her from the 
corner of his eye. 

She was not a pretty girl. She was 
tall and rather thin, and her face did 
not have much color. She was dressed 
in faded black and wore a white apron 
not over clean. Her blond hair was 
done in some wonderful pompadour 
fashion and was not unattractive. 
Neither were her brown eyes. The 
fact that in describing her one was 
forced to use negatives, was, on the 
whole, significant. On the other 
hand, no one could do Bella justice by 
merely cataloguing her features. This 
would by no means account for her 
popularity with her customers —a 
popularity, however, which never ex- 
tended beyond the threshold of the 


small restaurant. 


The thing that distinguished her 
from the other two girls, who were 
much prettier and younger, was a 
smile of good-humored cynicism which 
flashed to her thin lips and lighted her 
whole face at moments when the other 
girls usually responded with coquet- 
tish grins. Safe behind the barrier 
of her plainness, she allowed herself 
a freedom of intercourse with men 
which had left her very wise and self- 
reliant. Mlen had a habit of confiding 
in her when she would allow it. She 
listened, if at all, with mingled scorn 
and amusement at their petty vanities 
and intrigues. She knew men as a 
trained nurse knows men. It was not 
often that they furnished her with 
such a refreshing change as she found 
in ’Gene. Her second glance assured 
her that the boy was new to his sur- 
roundings, and that he had not come 
to town with any of the blatant self- 
confidence which accompanied most 
rustics. ‘There was nothing artificially 


fresh about him. He was as genuine 


as new milk. 

’Gene continued to feel her friendli- 
ness. In a few minutes he was at 
ease in her presence and ventured to 
look around. ‘There were two or three 
other men in the room, and behind the 
counter to the right the proprietor 
picked his teeth with bland indifference. 
The walls were ornamented with signs 
proclaiming the price of a dish of pork 
and beans, fish hash, small steaks, and 
ham and eggs. Even these announce- 
ments impressed him with their dis- 
tant apathy. They were stuck up 
there in a “Take it or leave it” spirit 
in marked contrast to the friendly 
advertisements in the village store. 

With one eye on the boss, Bella 
ostentatiously wiped off the top of the 
bare wooden table before him. 

“Just come down?” she inquired. 

he answered shyly. 

“Where goin’?”’ 

‘““Goin’ to sea,”’ he repliee. 

“Good place for you,”’ she answered. 

‘I’m goin’ to India,” he told her. 

‘The farther the better,’ she re- 
plied with a nod. 

He didn’t understand her logic, but 
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before he had time to question, a 
sepulchral voice from the dumb waiter 
sent her sailing off like a small tug. 
She returned with his ham and eggs 
and a couple of rolls. The sight of 
food drove all other thoughts from his 
mind, and he began to eat at once. 
Another customer entered with an 
easy nod at Bella and seated himself 
at the next table. A second one came 
in, glanced quickly at ’Gene and his 
bag, and seated himself opposite the 
boy. He was a broad-shouldered fel- 
low with a very red face and very 
small eyes. The glands below his 
eyes were swollen. He leaned good- 
naturedly across the table with a low 
husky whisper. 

“Hello, pard.”’ 

’Gene looked up. 

“Hello,” he answered. 

“Them ham and eggs looks good 
to me,” the man continued with easy 
familiarity. ‘‘How d’ they taste?” 

““Fine,”? answered Gene. 

The man leaned farther towards him. 

“Yer wouldn’t stake a poor feller 
who ain’t had nothin’ to eat all day 
to a lay-out like that, would yer?”’ 

“You mean you hain’t got no 
money?” 

“'That’s “bout 
answered the man. 

A tramp was never turned away 
from the Page house, and ’Gene him- 
self was naturally generous with money. 

““An’ ye want me to buy your 
supper?” 

““You’re on, old man.”’ 

“Of course I will,’’ "Gene answered 
heartily. 

The fellow turned instantly, and 
raising his arm snapped his fingers, 
Bella looked up, frowned, and ignored 
the summons. But proprietor 
rapped sharply on his desk, and she 
was forced to obey. 

“Bring me ham an’ eggs like me 
fren’s,”” he commanded. 

Bella glanced sharply at ’Gene and 
back again at the newcomer. 

“How long since he’s been your 
friend?”’’ she demanded in a low voice. 

The man scowled. 
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“You tend your business an’ [’ll 
tend mine,” he warned. 

In the course of the meal ’Gene 
found a real companion in this stranger. — 
It seemed that he too was a sailor and 
had even had in mind seeking Captain 
Barclay of the Lillie K. in search of a 
berth on this very trip. 

“Come with me an’ interdooce 
ye,” ’Gene suggested. 

“T dunno but what I'll take yer 
up on that,’ nodded the man. “I 
useter know the cap’n well, but maybe 
he wouldn’t remember me. _ I’ve been 
sorter down on my luck lately. M’ 
name’s Johnson — Ben Johnson.” 

““Mine’s Page — ’Gene Page.”’ 

“Well now, ’Gene, what'd d’ye 
say we pay up our little recknin’ here 
and hoist anchor? I'll pilot ye to 
the ship, you'll interdooce me, and 
we'll both hev a talk with the cap’n.”’ 

“All right,” ’Gene agreed readily. 
much do I owe?” 

“I guess fifty cents will let us out. 
Jus’ ye whistle fer the little dame — 
who accordin’ to my notions is a fresh 

"Gene obeyed literally. He whis- 
tled as he would calla dog. Bella 
heard and turned scarlet to the roots 
of her hair. For a wonder, however, 
she did not show her resentment when 
she came up. She took ’Gene’s five- 
dollar bill. 

“Two!” she asked. 

“Right ye are.” 

Johnson crossed his elbows on the 
table. | 

““Now wot does a seafarin’ man do 
wot’s left ashore!?”’ he asked. 

The room was beginning to swim 
to “Gene. Not much—but in a 
lazy sort of dance-tune fashion. 
His last remark had won such ap- 
plause that he could think of nothing 
better than to repeat it. 

don’t care an’ dunno.”’ 

“Well, I know: They makes a 
night of it— that’s wot they does. 
They says t’ hell with poverty, bring 
‘long another herrin’, herrin’ in this 
case meanin’ no more an’ no less than 
another musty.” 
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“Bring “long six,” ’Gene invited 
with a generous wave of his hand. 

“One at a time, one at a time,” 
Johnson cautioned. 

But at that moment the waiter 
whispered in Johnson’s ear. 

‘The boss says this don’t go ene” 
he warned. 


“Very well,” nodded Johnson. “Tell 
the boss for me — 

“Cut it out,” the waiter advised. 

Johnson seized ’Gene’s bag. 

“Come on, ol’ man. We'll go find 
some more fren’s er mine.”’ 


"Gene rose sleepily. Johnson took 


his arm and they went out. 


(To be continued) 


“TIN SOLDIERS” 


THE MILITIA AND WHAT IT REALLY IS 


HOUSANDS who have scoffed 
in the past realized for the 
first time when they saw the 
militia keeping order during 

the big textile strike in Lawrence 
how necessary an _ organization it 
really is. A more intimate knowledge 


of its work and duties is the patriotic 


duty of every citizen. 

“Tin Soldiers,” by Walter Merriam 
Pratt, is a book that should be given 
consideration. While other 
books on the subject are mostly techni- 
cal, and therefore uninteresting to the 
average civilian, Mr. Pratt’s book 
treats the subject in an elementary 
and general way and is _ intensely 
interesting reading. It points out the 
good points and the defects, gives its 
history and a few important statistics. 
It tells of the enlisted man and the 
officer, explains the Dick Bill, Strike, 
Duty, Mobile Army, and Maneuvers, 
makes a plea for the Pay Bill: and 


touches on the general officers, schools . 


of instruction, and many other in- 
teresting subjects. Mr. Pratt, whose 
articles on various subjects have ap- 
peared in this magazine from time to 
time the past few years, is a first lieu- 
tenant in the Eighth Massachusetts 
Infantry, and has served in the cav- 
alry and field artillery. He has had 
considerable practical experience along 
various lines, is young, energetic, and 
immensely enthusiastic about the mili- 
tia, and his purpose in writing this 
book has been wholly altruistic. It is 


not a question of making money, but 
simply that of presenting the true 
facts to the public, and he deserves 
much praise for placing before the 
people such an adequate and compre- 
hensive book. It is an important 
work and gives those who have not 
the time or inclination to make a 
study of the subject a chance to know 
the facts about the Organized Militia 
and its comparison to the Regular 
Service. The publisher is Richard G. 
Badger, of Boston, and the introduc- 
tion is written by Capt. George E. 
Thorne, U. S. A., the officer in charge 
of military affairs of the Department 
of the Eastern Division. 
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“CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS OF 
EDWARD MACDOWELL” 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


HERE are twenty-one chapters 
of this recent collection of 
lectures delivered by Mfr. 
MacDowell at Columbia Uni- 

versity. It would be impossible to 
put together this many lectures from 
a man whose information was more 
comprehensive or whose vision was 
more vital and individual than that of 
Mr. MacDowell. There are three 
chapters in the work which may be 
said to be uniquely his. I refer to the 
chapters “Folk-Song and Its Relation 
to Nationalism in Music’’; ‘‘ Declama- 
tion in Music,” and “Suggestion in 
Music.””> However, every chapter of 
the book, even the one on the “ For- 
mation of the Scale,” is as markedly 
fused with as is 
his musical composition. If one knew 
no further word concerning Mlac- 
Dowell he can feel out of these essays 
the man’s insatiable desire for un- 
limited research and knowledge upon 
the every phase of the subject, an 
assimilation of the vital significance of 
the facts and a very keen co-relating 
of them, and then,— because he must 
be himself,—a refusal of the fact 
almost, in realizing its larger signifi- 


cance, a revivifying of the fact, as it* 


were. 

In “Song vs. Instrumental 
he cannot stop at the mere truths 
stated, “For it is in the nature of the 
spiritual part of mankind to shrink 
from the earth, to aspire to something 
higher; a bird soaring in the blue 
above us has something of the ethereal; 
we give wings to our angels. On the 
other hand a serpent impresses us as 
something sinister. ‘Trees, with their 
strange fight against all the laws of 
gravity, striving upward unceasingly, 
bring us something of hope and faith; 
the sight of them cheers us. And yet, 
so strange is human nature, that that 
which we call civilization strives un- 
ceasingly to nullify emotion. The 
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almost childlike faith which made our 
church spires point heavenward also 
gave us Gothic architecture, that 
emblem of frail humanity striving 
towards the ideal. It is a long leap 
from that childlike faith to the present 
day of skyscrapers. We build but 
few great cathedrals now. Our tall 
buildings generally point to utilitarian- 
ism and the almighty dollar.” 

In his chapter on “ Declamation in 
Music,” he says not a little concerning 
Wagner. He does not laud him, ex- 
cept qualifyingly; he does not attack 
him. ‘‘Nlusic can invariably heighten 
the poignancy of mere spoken words 
but words can but rarely, in fact, I 
doubt whether they can ever heighten 
the effect of musical declamation. To 
my mind, listening to Wagner’s operas 
may be likened to watching a circus 
with three rings. That containing the 
music should have our closest atten- 
tion, for it offers the most wonderful 
sounds ever imagined by any man. 

Mr. MacDowell considers that 
Bach, ‘‘one of the mightiest tone 


poets, accomplished his mission, not. 


by means of the contrapuntal fashion 
of his age, but in spite of it.” 
The chapter on “Suggestion in 


Music” contains a point of view which 


will interest any sincere devotee of 
either poetry or music. Here is Mac- 
Dowell, the poet, MacDowell of the 
artistic sensitiveness. 

“To my mind, it is in the power of 
suggestion that the vital spark of 
music lies.”’ And later, want 
of a better word, I will call it ideal 
suggestion. It has to do with musical 
speech and is difficult to define. He 
speaks of Strauss’s “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,’ and says that it may 


be considered the apotheosis of the 


power of suggestion through total 
color. He says that the work shows 
by its glorious magnificence of tonal 
texture, that the suggestion in the 
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opening measures of the rising run is 
a mighty example of the overwhelming 


power of tone color. And then hé 


continues thus: “The upward sweep 
of the music to the highest regions of 
light has much of splendour about it, 
and yet I remember once hearing in 
_London, sung in the street at night, a 


song that seemed to me to contain a- 


truer germ of music.’ 

Those interested in the problem of 
program music” can find some unique 
words apropos of it. He says “the 
term tone-painting is somewhat un- 
satisfactory and reminds one of the 
French critic who spoke of a poem as 
‘beautiful, painted music.’”’ I believe 
that music can suggest forcibly certain 
things and ideas as well as vague emo- 
tions encased in the so-called “form” 
and “‘science”’ of music. If we wish 
to begin with the most primitive form 
of suggestion in music, we shall find 
it in the direct invitation of sounds 
in nature. We remember that Helm- 
holtz, Hanslich, and their followers 
_ denied to music the power to suggest 
things in nature, but it was somewhat 
grudgingly admitted that music might 
express the emotions caused by them. 
In the face of this, to quote a well- 
known instance, we have the ‘“ Pas- 
toral”’ symphony by Beethoven, with 
the thrush, cuckoo and thunderstorm. 
The birds and the storm are very 
plainly indicated; but it is not possible 
for the music to be an expression of the 
emotions caused by them, for the 
very simple reason that no emotions 
are caused by the cuckoo and thrush, 
and those caused by thunderstorms 
range all the way from depression and 
fear to exhilaration, according to the 
personality of individuals. 

The chapter on “Music in Greece”’ 
is as interesting as illuminating an 
exposition of this subject as has ever 
been written. As in the other essays, 
the reader feels that the searchlight 
of sanity and of logical insight had 
been turned upon all of the decrees 
which have gone forth hitherto con- 
cerning the significance of certain 
evidence extant. He says: “With the 
Greeks the word ‘music’ included all 


the esthetic culture that formed part 
of the education of youth; in the same 
general way a poet was called a 
singer, and even in Roman times we 
find Terrence, in his ‘Phormio,’ allud- 
ing to poets as musicians. That 
fEschylus and Sophocles were not 
musicians, as we understand the term, 
is very evident in spite of the con- 
troversies on the subject. Impas- 
sioned speech then was all that ex- 
isted of vocal music, and as such was 
in every way merely the audible ex- 
pression of poetry. I have no doubt 
that this is the explanation of the 
statement that Atschylus and Sopho- 
cles wrote what has been termed the 
music to their tragedies. What they 


really did was to teach the chorus 


the proper declamation and _ stage 
action.” 

That he saw the truth about Liszt 
is certain from one sentence: “As for 
Liszt, there is such an astounding 
wealth of poetry and deep feeling 
beneath the somewhat ‘flashy’ bom- 
bastic trick of speech he inherited, 
that the true lover of music can no 
more allow his feelings to be led astray 
by such externals than one would judge 
a man’s mind by the cut of his coat 
or the hat he wears. 

The essay upon “‘ Folk-Song”’ is full 
of his own dictum in regard to many 
things. It is interesting to note his 
ever-present union of vision and fact; 
in the very midst of the statements of 
theory come forth the poetic, the 
powerful MacDowell. It was the same 
illusive vision which lifted his com- 
position out of the realm of merely good 
composition for its own sake into a 
more lonely atmosphere, where its 
impelling quality makes it achieve 
what he himself has called Ideal Sug- 
gestion. Again this same thing is 


_present in the “Book of Verses”’ by 


him. It is that same submerging of 
theory while using its every value. 
His Third Sonata (called the Norse 
Sonata) and his Fourth Sonata (called 
the Keltic Sonata), as well as the 
better-known “Sonata Fragica,’’ and 
*“Sonata Eroica”’ are the best modern 
sonatas that have been written. 


NEW ENGLAND GOLF NOTES 
By R. C. FARNSWORTH 


LTHOUGH it rained nearly all 
day and the going was very, 
very hard, nevertheless the 


opening of the golfing season 
in Massachusetts on April 19 was 


characterized by the turning out of 


larger fields on the various links than 
fair skies have brought forth in pre- 
vious years on a similar occasion. 
Woodland had an especially auspicious 
Opening with thirty-seven golfers en- 
tering the medal play, while Albe- 
marle, Brae Burn, and Commonwealth 
had enough golfers out on their re- 
spective courses so that each could 
have had a very satisfactory tourna- 
ment of match play, had they so 
desired. All this only goes to show 


how strong a hold golf has in New 


England. 

Shelley Thayer, of Woodland had a 
busy day on April 19. After finishing 
tenth in the morning round of the 
Woodland morning event, with an 
87-3-84, he went down to Wollaston 
in the afternoon and captured the 
handicap medal event, with an 86— 
12-74. C.A. Price, in the same event, 
won the low gross, with an 84. 

The first eights of the play on April 
19 at the various clubs were as follows: 


Wooptanp. Crass A. A. M. 


87 10 77 
85 6 79 
86 7 79 
88 6 82 
91 8 83 
92 9 83 
Crass B. A. M. 
95 16 79 
97 18 79 
ee 90 10 80 
97 16 81 
ee 100 18 82 
100 18 82 
F. W. Sprague, 2nd.......... 100 16 84 
98 13 85 
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The winners in the afternoon play 
were: In Class A, G. L. Sweet, 3 up; . 
Class B, C. Prouty, Jr., 1 down. 


ALBEMARLE 
95 
94 11 83 
Core 104 24 84 
re 90 5 95 
BraE Burn 
80 3 77 
88 8 80 
94 14 80 
96 13 83 
J. 1. Mitenell: 101 18 83 
89 5 84 
CoMMONWEALTH 
87 15 72 
101 21 80 
99 18 81 
93 8 84 
94 9 85 
98 10 88 
WoOLLASTON 
86 12 74 
90 8 82 
92 8 84 
TuHorney Lea, BrockTon 
88 14 74 
93 16 77 
Tee 108 18 90 
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The Massachusetts championships 
are as follows: Amateur, at Brae 
Burn, June 12, 13, 14, 15. 

Open at Oakley July 11 and 12. 

Executive Committee trophy at the 
Country Club, Brookline, foursomes, 
match play, August 21, 22, 23, 24. 

The Massachusetts Spring Tourna- 
ments are as follows: 

Wednesday to Saturday, May | to 4, 
Wollaston G. C., Montclair. 

Thursday to Saturday, May 16tol8, 
Country Club, Clyde Park, Brookline. 

Saturday, May 18, Meadowbrook G. 
C., Reading. 

Thursday to Saturday, May 23 to 
25, Woodland G. C., Auburndale. 

F riday and Saturday, May 31 and 
June 1, Allston G. C., Allston. 

Friday and Saturday, May 31 and 
June 1, Framingham C. C., Framing- 
ham. 

Friday and Saturday, June 7 and 8, 
Chestnut Hill G. C., Chestnut Hill. 

Saturday, June 8, Fall River G. C., 
Somerset Junction. 

Saturday, June 15, Belmont Springs 
C. C., Belmont. 

Monday, June 17, Lexington G. C., 
Lexington. 

' Saturday, June 22, Country Club of 
New Bedford, New Bedford. 
Saturday, June 22, and Monday and 

Tuesday, June 24 and 25 , Oakley C.C., 

Watertown. 

Tuesday to Thursday, June 25 to 
27, Country Club of Springfield. : 

On Saturday, April 20, the links 
were still wet and the going bad, but 
the majority of the clubs played their 
events as scheduled, some playing off 
postponed events from the day before. 

At the Brae Burn C.C. a four ball 
foursome tourney resulted in a tie 
between C. Noyes and R. R. 
Gorton and W. S. Wait and H. L. 
Townsend, both pairs getting an 80-6, 
74. A bogey handicap at Albermarle 
was won by Rogers, with a 
card of 3 up, C. H. Adams being 2 up, 
and F. S. Arend, even. 


The Bear Hill G. C. started its 
season on April 20, with an 18-hole 
handicap. The first four scores were: 
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Prod 101 11 90 
C. RR: 110 18 92 


The first four in the Meadow Brook 
G. C., 18-hole — on April 20, 


were: 


The Patriots’ Day Cup event, which 
is an annual fixture at the Newton 
Golf Club, was postponed this year to 
April 20. This, a handicap os. bogey 


event, brought forth the following 
cards: 

Le, 14 1 up 
La 16 4 down 


The Harvard fixtures for the spring 
are as follows: 

Saturday, April 27.— Harvard vs. 
Fall River Golf Club, at Fall River. 

Saturday, May 4.—Harvard vs. 
Agawam Hunt Club, at Providence. 

Thursday, May 9.—Harvard vs. 
The Country Club, at Brookline. 

Thursday, May 16.— Harvard vs. 
Brae Burn, at West Newton. 

Friday, May 17.—Harvard vs. 
Dartmouth, at Oakley. 

Thursday, May 23.—Harvard vs. 
Oakley, at Waverley. 

Saturday, May 25.— Harvard vs. 
Williams, at Springfield. 

Monday, May  27.— Qualifying 
round of university championship. 

The Williams College Golf Club 
has this schedule of events: 

May 10.—Cornell, at Albany. 

May 16.—Columbia, at New York. 

May 17.—Nassau Country Club, at 
Glen Cove, L. I. 

May 18.— Yale, at New Rochelle, 


L. T. 
May 25.—Harvard, at Springfield. 
June 1.—Open. 


The Lexington Golf Club has ap- 
pointed the following fixtures: 

May 4. —Handicappers’ trophy. 

May  11.— Greens’ Committee 
trophy. 

May 18.— President’s cup. 


